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ADVERTISEMENT. 

This little Work was originally intended for private distribation 
among the pupils of the King's School, Canterbury ; but as 
several gentlemen engaged in tuition have thought it adapted 
to more extensive circulation, it is now offered to the Public. 
It commepces with a brief explanation of the laws of the 
Iambic metre as employed in Greek tragedy, and a statement 
of the rules of prosody according to the usage of the Greek 
tragedians. Originality was evidently precluded ; and nothing 
bail beei^ attempted beyond perspicuity and copiousness of 
iUustratioQ by numerous examples. For information on the 
quantity of radicid syllables, or other ayllableSt to which the 
remarks do not apply, the student must seek in a prosodiacal 
lexicon, or in the Indexes of- Beck to Euripides, and those in 
i^iitation of Beck to ^schylus and Sophocles, These last w^ 
be found to offer many advantages to a beginner. They will 
l^y before him the Attic usages of tragedy, dislinet and free 
from initermixture with epic, lyric, or comic peculiarities of 
construction ^nd quantity, which, in a general prosodiacal 
lexicon to the whole body of Greek poetry of evevy age ao4 
of every stylei will be continually epsnarkog him* They will 
suggest to him those epithets alone- which the tragic stage 
admits, instead of a promiscuoua collection, drawn in great 
pact from poets of styles too enthusiastic and too little assimi* 
lated to the language of life and business, to harmonise with 
the sober tone of Attic tragedy. They will enable him to 
ascertain what tenses and what moods of tenses enter into 
dramatic verse : a point of great importance to correctness, as 
few verbs have both the passive aortstSi or both the active 
perfects; many have no active future, and some have ho 
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tenses beside the present and the imperfect — and there are 
instances in olta, and others, of the existence of an indicative 
mood alone in that tense. Upon particles and conjunctions, the 
multitude of examples that they concentrate is a most effective 
illustration of such distinctions as those between firj and ov, 
and of the connexion of particles with moods. And it is no 
light advantage in the use of them, that the absence of phrases 
and synonyms removes a continual temptation to indolence and 
thoughtlessness, and compels the composer to exercise his own 
judgment, and explore his own memory. The least part of 
their utility is the determination of quantity ; for but a small 
proportion of syllables remains doubtful after that the re* 
marks in the sketch of prosody here given have been applied 
to them. 

To the remarks on metre and prosody succeed the examples, 
beginning with single lines, and proceeding to entire passages, all 
literally translated from Greek, with a few necessary alterations 
in the single lines, when they had been extracted from other 
sources than the writers of tragedy. The words in italics have 
no corresponding words in the originals, but were supplied to 
complete the sense in the English : these should be omitted in 
re-translation. One or more words connected by the hyphen 
are to be rendered by a single Greek word. Constructions not 
immediately suggested by the English are pointed out in short 
notes at the foot of the page, the first time they occur. These 
assistances decrease in frequency as the work advances. Great 
care has been taken to prevent errors of the press : among these 
must not be counted the omissions of accents and breathings 
over syllables on which marks of quantity are placed, as -it is 
impossible to print a mark of quantity and an accent over the 
same vowel. Errors of other kinds have been repressed with 
vigilance and diligence : and it is hoped that this little book 
will be found an easy introduction to a branch of classical 
literature which is day by day attracting more attention. 
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IAMBIC METRE. 



1 . In explaining the laws of the Iambic metre, we have to 
do with the four dissyllable feet, and four of the trisyllable feet. 
I'hese are, 

The spondee " " Xjyyw. The dactyl Xijyerc. 

— trochee ~^ \rjye, — cretic '"" Xriyerai, 

— iambus *" Xeyw. — anapaest ****" Xiyerai, 

— pyrrhich "" Xeye. — tribrach ""^ Xiytre. 

2* The Iambic verse of tragedy, called the trimeter, con- 
tains six feet, which originally were all iambi, as in 

Xstapyd K&Bifiicrra, orol Hi dripicov — ArchiLOCHUS. 
XiXridiU oitdiVf o^is Tcav Afieivovtav — SiMONIDES. 

3. The writers of playtf, to assimilate the metre of their 
dialogue to conversation, introduced spondees into the odd 
places, the 1st, Srd, and 5th, leaving the remaining feet 
iambi, the 2nd, 4th, and 6th. Examples are — 

crripytiVy <f>iXavBp<a7rov di travtarOai Tpovov — ^SCH. Prom. '11. 
TrdvTta^ d* AvAyKij TdSvSi fioi ToXfiav <rxiQeiv — Ibid. 15. 

4. This liberty was afterwards still farther extended : as 
two short syllables are equivalent to one long one, the last 
syllable of the iambus so resolved produced the tribrach; 
and the last of the spondee similarly treated, changed that 
foot into the dactyl : while a similar resolution of the first 
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syllable of the spondee introduced the anapaest. But the 
dactyl and anapaest were excluded from the fifth place, and 
the anapaest from the third. 

5. Lastly, as the last syllable of a verse is common, the 
pyrrhich entered the last place indiscriminately with the 
iambus, so that on the whole the admissible feet are the 
tollowing : 

The sixth an iambus, or a pyrrhich. 

The fifth an iambus, a spondee, or a tribrach. 

The fourth an iambus, or a tribrach. 

The third an iambus, a spondee, a tribrach, or a dactyl. 

The second an iambus, or a tribrach. 

The first an iambus, spondee, tribrach, dactyl, or anapaest. 

6. The last syllable of a line that ends in a short vowel is 
sometimes cut off when the next line begins with a vowel 
as in ' 

oro/ <l>a<nv avTov h Xoyov^ iXOtiv fioXovr' 

alTtiv, AirsXesXv t' <i<r<^aX«s t^s Sevp* odov — SoPH. (Ed. Col, 1164. 

the short final a of /xoXovra at the end of line 1164, being 
elided before the diphthong at the beginning of the next line. 
This can be allowed only when the penult of the word that 
suiiers ehsion is long. 

7. When a proper name contains two short syllables in- 
tercepted between two long ones, as 'IwTrofiidwy, 'Aj/rtyoyjy, 
'I^iycVcia, it may be so introduced as to bring an anapaest into 
any place except the last. Thus, with anapaest in 

2d. place vv 'I | fpiyiuti \ av dpofia^at iv dd/iots— EuR. Iph, Jul. 414. 
3d. — TiTapTov 'W I irofuSovT* \ diri<miXe» -roTtJ/o— Soph. (Ed 

Col. 1807. 
4th. -^ 6 d* ai TpiTOi Tcova* lir | vofiiSwp | Toloa^ c<^u— EuR. 

Suppk 881. 

5th. — 'OyiJyio ^ h irvXcifiae* *Iir | vofUdtov \ ifvaf— Eur. Phcen 
1118. 

8. And the same liberty is sometimes assumed without 
absolute necessity, in such words as MeviXaog, 'Ayauiuvwy : 
thus we find 

'AydfiBfiPov, & I M«ire'Xa | «, nt&^ dv &vt' ifioS^SoTn. PMloct. 794. 
Kal traiia roi/de, t6u | 'Ayayui/i | vovo^ y6pov-^Bvft. Iph. Atd. 621. 
Upd Xa^iiv TOW Znvw 'H I paKXiovs | ex**— SoPH. Philoct. 943. 
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though in all these instances the names might have heen 
brought in regularly; MeviXae and 'Aya/iifiyovoc being ca- 
pable of standing at the beginning of a line ; and 'HpaicKiovc 
being equally 'H/>aic\eovCf and adapted to close a line. The 
ivhole of the anapaest must be included in the proper name. 
cVl Xadv 'Idcuci^c, fca | wl KetpaX \ \f}v(ov arparoyj could not 
stand, because the two latter syllables alone of the anapaest 
are included within the proper name, the first being the last 
syllable ofxairL 

9. A dactyl or tribrach must not precede an anapaest ; but 
one tribrach may precede another, or a dactyl a tribrach : as 
in CEd. Tyr. 967, 

KTaveiv ffuX | Xov irare | pa *rov i | /jlov, 6 Bi | davtov, 

10. The anapaest in the first place must be entirely in- 
cluded in the first word, and not made up out of two or more 
words : 

^av oZv I 6 iaifitiov .... 
iroTE TavT I ' eXt^as • . . • 
OTJ 8i TavT I ' iipaorat .... 

are inadmissible. 

11. But if the line begin with an article immediately fol- 
lowed by its substantive, or preposition by its case, there is no 
objection. Thus in 

TOW ttrov I XP^^^^ .... ^"tI t<^ I dt d* i^yopevov , , , , 

rov followed immediately by 1.iroy makes a legitimate beginning, 
as also does iwi rf • • . , the case immediately succeeding the 
preposition. 

12. With a tribrach or dactyl as first foot, there is no such 
restriction. 

oTav kv I *Axato*« .... 
-jTore yap j eXe^as .... 

OV QifU^ I iLKOVtlV .... 

are legitimate beginnings. 

Id. The first syllable eithei* of the third or the fourth foot 
should be the last syllable of a word, so that the verse shall be 
divided into two parts, one containing two and a half feet, the 
other three and a half. The former c&esura, that in the middle 
of the third foot^ is more frequent ; but there should by all 
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means be one or the other. Instances of the former or pen- 
themimeral caesura are— 

"EKvBfjv is olfiov — dfiaTov tU ipijiJLiav — ^SCH. Prom, 2. 
"Hi^atorre, orol di — XP^ fiikeiv iirurroXdv — Ibid. 8. 
Ti^t}XoK/of$/iVOt9 — Tov Xcco/oyoi/ dyjidorai — Ibid. 5. 

as also lines 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17. 

Of the second or hepthemhneral caesura, instances are — 

xOovos fiiv is Tr\Kovp6v — iJKOfitv tridov — ^SCH. Prom* 1. 
Of aroL iraniip itftsiTO — T6vdt irpo^ trtTpan — Ibid. 4. 
AdafiavTiuuv dttrfiwv Iv — d/^pijirrots nrtSai9 — Ibid. 6. 

as also lines 13, 15. So that five lines out of seventeen, or 
about one-third, have this hepthemimeral caesura ; and this is 
about the average proportion. 

14. There may be an elision at the caesura, as at the pen- 
themimeral caesura in 

apapsv ijde y — ti\ivf\ 5ua"t«\uTws — ^SCH. Prom. 60. 
oToi Tponrio Ti\<r^ — kKKv\itrdvi(Trf Tixvr\s — I BID. 87. 
ysP09vd*f v<l>* apfiaT — fiyayov ^tXfjv/ovs— Ibid. 468. 

and at the hepthemimeral caesura in 

<rvv TiS dew tpavovfied* — r} irt'Trrcei/coTes — SoPH. (Ed, Tyr, 146. 

15. In a very small number of lines, elision after the third 
foot supplies the place of the caesura : this structure has 
received the name quasi-caesura. Instances occur in 

Iv TOts kfjms yivoiT* ^ ifiov (rvi/cidoTos— SoPH. (Ed, Tyr, 250. 

and in 

nrvpos PpoToii ioT^/tJ— o/)as UpofitiOia — ^SCH. Prom, 615, 

16. Sometimes, but very rarefy, a line occurs without 
either caesura or quasi-caesura, such as 

oifit old' oirto9 vfiiv din.<rri\<ral fis x/>»l — ^SCH, Prom, 648. 
OpyKtiv Trtpatram-ts fjLoyiv iroXX« nrovw — ^SCH. Pers, 501. 
McvfXae, firj yvcofias U'»ro<rT»;<ras oro<f>d9 — SoPH. Aj, 1091. 
bI yap Ti fin Oeots fisfiovXsvTai viov — ^iEsCH. SuppL 1014. 

This structure is not by any means to be imitated, unless 
perhaps that the broken unmusical sound may be an echo to 
the sense, as in the example from the Persae. 
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No verse is found in which the third and fourth feet com- 
pose a single word, so that the line is divided into three equal 
parts, each containing two feet, as it would be in 

Ava^ioii I'^ivyfiivov traOi^fiacri, 

17. When the verse closes with a cretic, the preceding 
syllable must be short, so that the fifth foot be an iambus, not 
a spondee. Thus v^\oKpriiAvoiQ tov Xeiapyov — oxfidacu, (^sch. 
Prom. 5,) in which, if for Xetapyov we substituted XeiapyouCf we 
should destroy the metre by making the fifth foot, yovg, dxM> 
a spondee before the cretic oyp-daai* 

Again in 

5ira»T* iirp&ydf\ irXiJv dtoXori — KOtpai/eTv— Prom. 49. 
i\tvdepo9 yap oihriv i<rTl — TrX»|V Acos — Ibid. 

Oediffiy or tarty, for Oediai or cot2, would destroy the line. 

Additional instances occur at line 69, 89, 198, 203, 206, 
208,212,217. 

1 8. The same rule holds if the cretic is not composed of 
one word, but of a monosyllable and dissyllable, as in cf ijiov 
in Prom, 221 : 

and in 

oir<tf« Ta'xiOTra tov itot/xwov— is Qpovcv — Prom. 228. 
Kal ToXa-iv oitdeU (im*c/3a(vc — irXtiv I/jlov — Ibio. 284. 
ICO0* ijdovtiV, crol ^ d\y<K iWd — ravra fiiv — I BID. 261. 

19. Exceptions are (1) when the word preceding the 
cretic is closely connected in syntax and sense with the word 
forming the cretic, or with the first of them if tlie cretic is 
formed of more words than one, as an article with its noun, an 
adverb with its verb, a preposition with its case, s^ conjunction 
with the clause that it introduces. In these cases the fifth 
foot may be a spondee, as we see in (Ed. Tyr. 

44. »s Toiaiv ifiiriipoKn. kuI Tas ^vfi<f>opd9f art. and noun. 

870. .... oral de tout* ovk Scrr\ iirii adv. and verb. 

318 ov yap au dtvp* iKOfitiv adv. and verb. 

351, (Strtp irpotiira<s ififiivsiv, Koiip* rifiipa't prep, and case. 

562. '»'^^* ^^^ ^ fk&vTVi oiro^ ^v kv t^ '^^xvtf prep, and case. 

880. t/ 4>v^ i ^vv%iZm oh K^p&trtvs^ d\}C ivvoeii conj . introd. new clause. 

b3 
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^M^ f^i^^ tlirti Wmi m^* dff«X(4iv, it fit^pta¥ oo^j* 

I44» 4>iJ y<iV o<^* •( dvvTvx*^! ^^^^* cYftKa — ^^SCH. Prom. 
Hlfk <K«^T({/Mnettt di^Oty iJc irald' ovra fi% — Ibid. 

In ikct, that the rule may hold, the cretic or its first word 
muat have no closer connexion with the word immediately 
preceding it than it has with any other in the clause. Any 
kind of relation or connexion occasioning the antepenultimate 
syllahle of the verse and the syllable before it to be as it were 
pronounced together in one breath, renders a spondee ad- 
missible as the fiflh foot. 

(2) When the first syllable of the cretic is an enclitic, or 
such a word as cannot begin a sentence (yap, fuVf ovv, yovv\ the 
fifth foot may be a spondee. Unless the enclitic word be em- 
phatic, as a monosyllabic personal pronoun, in which is implied 
a contrast with any other person, or any other distinction ; in 
this case the rule that the fifth foot shall be an iambus, con- 
tinues in force. With an enclitic for the first syllable of the 
cretic, instances are — 

fj fisi^ TOioU* i<f>vfitv, eo9 fiiv trot doKti — So PH. (Ed, Tt/r. 435. 
&W\ il iroXiv Tiji/d' i^£<rw<r\ ov fioi fiiXii — Ibid. 448. 
tI irapOtviVTf dapoVf i^ov oroi ydjxov — £scH. Prom, 651. 
ktrw (f>pev<Sv Xiyovcraf inlOw viv \6ytp — ^^SCH, jigam, 1022. 

With a word incapable of beginning a sentence for the first 
syllable of the cretic, the following lines occur : 

\iy\ tl di TrdvT tlpijKaSf ^pXv aS x^P^^ — ^SCH. Prom, 823. 
olov Te fxot Tdard* kcrr'f Qvr\ToX^ yap yipa — Ibid. 107. 
o-v ^ v\pXv ij fiiiTovcra pucrtU fiiv Xrfy^'— SoPH, Ekctr, 857. 

20. A pause in the sense at the end of the third foot 
should be avoided as much as possible. It is not without 
example, but it injures the flow and harmony of the line.- 
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PROSODY. 

21 . We now proceed to Prosody, and it must be distinctly 
remembered throughout, that the rules laid down extend only 
to iambic verse, and have no reference to the epic hexameter. 
The whole scope and bent of the dactylic system is at variance 
with that of the metre of the tragic dialogue. Scarcely a line 
can be extracted from the Iliad which does not contain some- 
thing repugnant to the principles of iambic prosody. Take 
the first line of the first book : the word UrjXrila^euf followed by 
'AxiX^oCf so that a long final vowel falls upon a short initial 
vowel without eliding it, is quite foreign to iambic practice. 
Take the second : ov for o in ovXofjUvriv is not tragic ; except 
that in the choral odes, which are not to be imitated in dia- 
logue, you may find it. Take the third : the i in "^ A'i^i lengthened 
before a mute and liquid wp in the next word, is repugnant to 
tragic usage. Take the fourth: the suppressed augment of 
revxci and the doubled a in Kuvtatri^ are neither of them in 
accordance with the custom of dramatic metre. The length- 
ening of syllables because the caesura falls upon them, or 
because a liquid follows them, the genitive in oco, &m>, and ao, 
the doubling of & in the futures and aorists, and other less 
obvious characteristics of epic verse, are unknown in tragedy. 
Our rules must therefore be confined to the metre to which 
they belong, and even in the less strikingly contrasted language 
of the anapaestic metre, and those of choral odes, the quantity 
of a syllable will not always be found that which our rules 
assign to it. 

22. In the prosody of the iambic system of tragedy, every 
syllable formed with the vowels 17, di, or with a diphthong, is 
long, even if the vowel or diphthong precede another vowel in 
the same word — 

Kol vvv &xp^ou Kai 7rapi\opov Bifiai — ^SCH. Prom. 363. 

except that in a few instances the diphthong 01 before a vowel 
appears to be common. Thus in iroivi we find 01 long in 

odroif tI troieXvi — iBscil. SuppL 889. 

and short in 

o^ oZv TTOutTM, Traura irpoarioKriTd fioi, — JEsCH, Prom, 987. 
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Again in rotovrost we find oe short generally, 

Zeuv ToXv ToiovToii o\>xl fAokdaKV^erai — ^iEsCH. Prom, 954. 

as also in Ag. 579, 1045, 1333 ; Eum. 185, 188, 402. In many 
instances of its occurrence, it is so placed in the verse that the 
quantity of ol cannot be inferred, as for instance at the begin- 
ning of a line. But in roioc, ol occurs long. 

»; Toiov tpyov koX 0£o7<rt 7r/>o<r4>tXc9 ; — ^^SCH. S. T. 562. 

and this is the regular practice with oi before a vowel, and the 
reverse must not be adopted except in those identical words in 
which one has the authority of a tragedian for shortening oe. 

23. Every syllable formed with e or o followed by a single 
consonant is short. 

But e or o is long before 

(1.) A double letter, i^iy, e^ut, et/zi/^e^e. 

(2.) Before two mutes, etrrri, oicrw, oyBooc* 

(3.) Before two liquids, opfwi:, oXfioQ^ epfxaiov* 

(4.) Before a liquid followed by a mute, ip/coci eySov, 

24. But c and o, as also a, i, and u, if short in themselves, 
are not generally lengthened before a smooth or aspirate mute, 
(k, 9r, r, 0, 0, xO followed by a liquid, nor before a middle 
mute ()3, y, 3,) followed by the liquid p. A middle mute 
standing before any other liquid than p lengthens the pre- 
ceding vowel. An instance will be found of a short vowel 
remaining short before 

K with X. irAXai. fccKXt^Tat, <f>oaT69 latpov X'^P'-^ — ^SCH. Suppl. 258. 

K with /li, virrjirrlai^Sf KoitKeT* t)i/ fiiX^Eiv aic/uf/— -Ibid. Pers. 399. 

K with V, uKpaToi dpyijv " Apyo9 wfi&pTtif nrvKvdi^ — Ibid. Prom* 681. 

K with />. ov d' av KtKpaya^ K&vap,vy(QVQrf* tI trov — Ibid. 745. 

'jr with X. BepfjLoXi airXi^arTov fiiKsai nrvpirvoov ^^Xijs — Ibid. 371. 

TT with fL, 1 have not succeeded in finding : does the combination occur? 

TT with V, Toaovy eiryeuo-os, icol yvvaiKl Svarrvx^t — EuRIP. jind. 327. 

TT with p. Ti yap trttrpwrai Zt|vl -B-Xtji/ Ael Kparrtiv ; — ^SCH. Pr, 517. 

T with X. Ttipove^ "ArXavTos, o« ir/ods itnripov^ tottows — Ibid. 347. 

T with fi, SXyo^ a triydv, irairraxn ^« Sv<nroTfAa — Ibid. 198. 

T with V, Beofiiyyo^ lot nrpoKnriTvovTi^ tSKKvvau — Ibid* Pers, 458. 

T with p, Tpaudo^ '^ATpsldriv eldei/ai, Kvpovvd* ottms — Ibid. Ag» 1344. 

with X, oT* oi I Siv did j \ou owtc toTs l<r0Xoi«rtv tjv — Fragm, Sis. 

B with fi, tiafioi re So6\oi9 nr&vra^ Koi irapd trT&BpLf]v — Ibid. Ag, 1015. 

with V, yvvaiK odvetav, ^v eyto Kai fitiripa — EuRlP. Ale, 646. 
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9 with p. yafi\l/utvvxo»tf rt nrriitnv oltcvtSv aKtBptSt — ^8CH.iVom.486. 

<t> with X. fiv fioi TO trtSfiA y' ivd&d* alcrxyvt]v o<l>\if — EuR. Hel* 67. 

<t> with fi. I have not heen ahle to find an instance, and doubt whether 

that combination occurs. 

with P, i^lerrafiat re, kovk a<f>vu kukov toSb — EuR. Ale, 420. 

4> with p, 6p£irra Xap/irpSv iv vKorto vtofitSirr o<f>pdv — Ma. Ch. 283. 

X with X. i<r0Xac kviyKiiv y* inrrX t^s &y(kaivia'i — EuR. HeL 1282. 

X with /u. p,l<ro» fi* ox/A<i^et9, cos fidXriv h T&pTapov — I BID. Or, 2S5. 

X with V, fieXiKpaT* a^ev yiiXaKTOs, olvtairov t* axvuiv — IfilD. 115. 

X with p Koi vvv axpttov Kai Trapnopov Sifias — ^SCH. Prom, 368. 

fi with p, trrtydv *app6» PaLvovaa iraXKivKw iroil — EuR. Med, 1164. 

y with p. /3oXoi« ^vyptua-a-uv <nr6yyo^ eSXeo-ev ypa<f>ti» — ^s. ^g. 1302. 

^ with p, Xipda-ip *v6pri\ai9, irapQivov irtiyii^ /jLi-ra — IbiD. Pers, 605, 

25. But a, L, or v, when intrinsically long are not shortened 
by coming before a mute and liquid. Thus the a of adXtoc is 
never shortened, for it is the a of 26Xoc contracted from aedXoc* 
The mute and liquid do but allow a naturally short syllable to 
remain short. It may still be lengthened, but the proportion 
of cases in which the mute and liquid are allowed to lengthen 
it to those in which it remains short is about a third, in simple 
words such as tUvov^ vaTpoc* In compound words the in- 
stances are much rarer in which the mute and liquid lengthen 
the last syllable of the prefixed member of the compound, (as 
the I in dpHippwy, the v in iroXvKXavrog,) or lengthen the aug- 
ment or reduplication, as in fTrvfi from vviaf, K€KXi}fr6ai from 
KaXi(tt. This shortening of the syllable preceding two con- 
sonants is one of the striking differences between the prosody 
of the dactylic hexameter, or usual verse of epic poetry, and 
that of the iambic trimeter of tragedy. In the Iliad, even rp 
is rarely allowed to be preceded by a vowel that remains short. 
The later writers of hexameter verse, Apollonius, Coluthus, 
Tryphiodorus, and especially Theocritus, approach to the usage 
of the iambic trimeter in this particular. In Theocritus are found 
KvicXwyl/f Aa0]/if, hpaxjiri, Tpvxvoc, and many similar cases. 

26. When a word ending in a short vowel immediately 
precedes a word beginning with a double letter, or with two 
mutes, or with a middle mute (/3, y, d,) and any liquid beside p 
the vowel is lengthened. Thus in 

c0/iot* Toie Zeus toStov o{/k t'iri<rraT)ai,-^MaCH, Prom. 982. 

the naturally short e before the double letter Z is lengthened. 
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Similarlyt 

dlBriKTov iv a-^ayaXai ^&y\fa<rd Zl<l>o9—Macu, Prom, 865. 
cl T^o-de x'^P^* fvfhrori ^a^trti iroSi — Ibid. Choeph, 180. 
irpo ye <rreir<ijets ical ^ofiov irkia Tts el — Ibid. Prom* 698. 
KoX fir\v Tod* elTTc fit] irapd yvcifiriv ifiriv — Ibid. Agam* 904. 

But a word beginning with any of the six mutes, ic, tt, r, 9, 
^, X* followed by any liquid, or with any of the middle mutes 
followed by p, does not lengthen a final short vowel in the 
close of the preceding word : 

olcrO' oZv *o 6p&<r£i9; .... £uR. Hec. 225. 
(6yyovtf tl kX&uk Kpara 6ei« e<r« irlirX«i/— Ibid. Oreit, 280. 
oirc0« dvara roura, irpdrra fiiv irA.et— ^SCH. SuppL 405. 
(Jv ir/9o<nro\o(o-iv a'/rc 4>poupov<riv /Sperac^lBID. JSum. 978. 

27. When a short vowel at the end of a word, and also at 
the end of a foot, is followed by a word beginning with p, the 
vowel appears to be lengthened, at least in every instance of 
that position that I can find, it is so. The instances are — 

' dta/>Ta/uiii<re& o-cv/iaTOf fiiyd pdKO^-^Mncu. Prom. 1025. 
viro pdx^v Tcayivre.^* dp* atcovefre ; — IbiD. Eum, 190. 
TowT* IffT-ly Hdri Tovpyov els i/iie /olirov^^SoPH. (Ed. Tyr. 847. 
&vtv^ti,v dnro pvriipo^^ ivda SiirrofJiol — Ibid. (Ed. Col, 900. 
Ti ^e pvdfiCl^€ii Tfjv ifiri» Xvvtiv oirov; — Ibid. Antiq, S18. 
opcts Tdpd ptiQpoitn x^^'f'^i^P^^^ oVa— Ibid. 712. 
idij^arro payeXtra Gri^aia k6»i9 — Ibid. Fragm. Amphiar. 
Xeitt^v iirr poir^tnv ifiiroXd^ /uaicpa?— Ibid. Fragm. Setfr. 
Kiirrpa <nBr\pd irXevpd Kal Kord pdx^v — Ibid. Fragm, ASg, 
tni 6' oi)K duU^tvs ; XP^^ ^* ^''ri ptiToU dpa — EuRlP. HippoL 459. 
irotoi TpoTTto di Kal tIvi pvOfitiS <l>6vov — Ibid. Electr. 772. 
dKpaU liri ^nypXtriv dj^ivov iro/oou— ^Ibid. Tph. Taur, 253. 

When the short vowel is not at the end of a foot, it remains 
short : 

XpipLfTTovfrd paxlauriv iKiripdv yfiova — ^SCH. Prom, 715. 
roiav^ rretOe pf\<ri,v dfi4>* f\pMV Xeyco^— Ibid. Sept, 610. 
.... TO pdarr* e'Xev6e/oco9— -SoPH. Fragm. EriphyL 
dpwv fj Tt ^uvviv T^vdi pvtratfiriv irA.iv— Ibid. (Ed, Tyr, 72. 

28. The vowel a, c, or v, before another yowel in the 
same word is not necessarily short, as in Latin. For instance, 
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I is long in trffjii before 97, in alxla before a, in ^oq before o ; 
V is long before to in vut^ before £ in verog. 

29. A long vowel or diphthong at the end of a word must 
not be followed by a word beginning with a long vowel or 
diphthong, as in the Iliad. A long vowel before oi (not) 
sometimes merges into one sound with ov, as fjirj 6v, iirel ov, 

SO. A long vowel or diphthong followed by a word begin- 
ning with a short vowel occasions that initial vowel to })e 
elided. Thus in 

dpyiiv T« Tpaxv'nrTa /ii»|'V/irXt|«r«rl fioi-^—JEscK. Prom. 80. 

the initial £ of iTclv-kqairt. is cut off or absorbed by the final 17 
of firj. Similarly in 

Ti« dWov rj *yw iravreXcos Bitopicrsv (*</« for iyca) — ^8CH.Prom.448. 
OeXet* <rv d*, «3> irdif fitj 'iroXaKT^(rf7« \£xo9 — Ibid. 654. 
i^evdei yap t} 'irivoia Ttjv yvcofiriVf iirtl — SoPH. jint, 389. 
<f>ii(rtK ftsraorxctv, t; '^o/met to /aij elSivai — Ibid. 535. 

31. But KOI and toi often combine by crasis with the initial 
vowel of the following word : thus tol coalesces with the a of 
apa in 

oil rdpa Tptaalv dXKd aoi /uaxov/ueOa— SoPH. Philoct, 1253. 

so KoXytivCiQ for Koi dXyeivtSc, KavroQ for Koi avroc» kov for koI 
ov, Kit for Kal el, ic^ra for xal eha. i is not subscribed unless 
there is an i in the syllable with which jcal forms the crasis. 

S2, A short final vowel before a word beginning with 
a vowel is elided, if it be a, £, or ; rarely elided, if it be the c 
of a dative singular; and never elided if it be the i of a dative 
plural, or of the preposition vEpl, nor if it be v. v therefore, 
or I of a plural dative, or of vepl, cannot close a word followed 
by a word beginning with a vowel, and in this respect they 
resemble the long vowels. We find o elided in 

oV ipya — Soph. Electr. 750. when a neuter pluraL 

yvAvai <ptKuv Idovr' &v — Ibid. 756. when accus. sing. 

toTtiKa ^ ivB* iiraifT iir* — Mbcu. Jgam, 1027. when first person. 

dvavv* *Addva — Ibid. Eum. 226. when TOC. ling. fom. 

KaiToi TO y' alviyfi oity^ — SoPH. (Ed, Tyr» 393. when nom. sing. neut. 

- Xv* i( — Ibid. 1454. when a particle. 

o elided in 
aa4>u9 I'wLcrTaxr' *I6vio9^^Mbgh, Prom. 840. when 2nd person. 

. . . f ^6t0' oi^o^ oi KoXcSs— Ibid. Eum. 436. when 3rd person. 
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»«« tout' Ac£a« — ^8CH. Fers, 779. 
Tpi<l>i0V dv dfra — SoPH. AnHg. 533. 

I elided in 

«cal di} /uc6»ftM*i <t Ti d^ — Soph. PhilocU 818. when Ist peraon. 

. . . dldwtr* iKviv — Ibid. 1341. when 3rd person. 

trrayrta^cM/ irald^ i/JuS, — ^scH. 836. when daL sing, (rare.) 

. . . yns €ir* «Vx<fcToi« S/ootv — Ibid. Prom, 669. when preposition. 

I believe elision of i does not take place when it is the 
final of a nominative or accusative, as fiiXi, ti, a\api. 
Examples of e elided are of continual occurrence. 

33. The article forms a crasis with the initial short vowel of 
the following word — for instance, 6 with eVcrifiiyriJc in 

<0C ow7rtTt/iiijTt|« yt TtSu tpyuv fiapm — ^SCH. Prom, 77. 

80 T&fi iwrf for rd ifidf rovfwv ^ifiae for to ifwVf Tay^oy for ra 
iydoyy TOwrloyTOQ for tov ivloyTOQ. 

When the initial vowel is aspirated, the r of the article in 
the crasis becomes 0, as daTep^ for r^ iTepw in 

ivoXif \6yotv o-e daripta dtopnvofiai.—'^BCH, Prom. 778. 

Similarly, Qmipa for rp lifiipq, x^ ^^r ical d, x*5rt for koL oti, 
XiSiraQ for Kal oirdfQ, 

34. Every contraction by crasis lengthens the syllable on 
which it falls. Thus, from r/fiae, Hfjid ; from deKuty, dicwy ; 
from yepaa, ytpd ; from ra ciya6a, Tayadd ; from ra dyaXcJ- 
/xara, TdvaXwfxaTa, But a contraction from syncope, or the 
mere removal of a syllable without blending two vowels, is not 
necessarily long. 

35. eio in the genitive is often one syllable. 

ov fioi TCI Tuyem tov iro\uxp^<rov /ttcXei — ^Archilochus. 
o<m^ <l>v\d<roii nrpayo^ iv nrpvfivrf ttoXcms—- ^SCH. Sept, 2. 
/utf fLoi Tt Grltrecos TiSvit fAfjvvo^ t6k^ 
<rdpKi9 d* aV darriotv wirrt trtvKivov ddxpv, 

firj ov often forms one syllable, as also ^ ov, and similarly other 
words. 

t/ irJTa ftcXXctv fii] oJ ytytovlvKtiv to iray— ^sch. Prom. 630. 
, . . -ouK dvi^ofiai to fiv oJ— Ibid. Eum, 874. 
cirei0f«, ^ ovK eirctOcc, coc xpe^n fi' ^irl — SoPH. (K<f. Tyr, 555, 
iirel oi/k aVoveis 6j^v t£p tfi£» \6ywp — ^SCB. SuppL 884. 
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The words BtWf Beol^ Ocmk, Beat^, often are used a^ mono- 
syllables ; as in 

. . . deov 6i Kal fii^Tfip £</)vs — ^scn. Per*. 153. 
«J 0£ol iraTptSoi, <rvyyivi<rdi y' &\\d vvv — SoFH. Electr, 411. 
xa7da9, yvvalKaVf decav te waTpoacav tdij — ^SCH. Pers. 404. 
/uij vvv Artfia Osov^y 0€ois oriaw&fiivoi — SoFH. ^j. 1129. 

36. The concurrence of vowels is prevented by adding v 
to the final £ of a dative plural, and to the final c or i of the 
third person singular of a verb; also to several adverbs, as 
OTTtffBe, Tpoade* H'bese finals, even when a consonant follows 
then), may take v; and when the final is required to be long, 
they must take it, if the consonant be a smooth or aspirate 
mute followed by a liquid, or a middle mute followed by p. 
A verse cannot end with the words wapi^utKe rpi<p£iv ; v must 
be attached so that dutKev may be a spondee, which it is not 
while iiaKCf as rp does not lengthen the preceding syllable. In 
certain words, instead of v, tr or k is subjoined for the pre- 
vention of hiatus^ as /i£XP^ or jjii^iQ, ovrta or ovTbiQt according 
as the word precedes one beginning with a consonant or vowel, 
and ov or ovk, ov\j on the same principle. 

37. In composition syllables retain the quantity of the 
simple words ; thus, from (tvv^ trvvei^toQ : from TraXat, TraXai- 
yeyijc. 

The prepositions, except ej and elst a privative or in- 
tensive, the neuters of adjectives in v, the numerals h and Tpt^ 
and aXc, ay^t, apn, ^a, ^vc, (a, i)/ue, iraXXc, and rrav^ have their 
final syllable short in the compound, unless it is necessarily 
lengthened, being followed by two such consonants as will not 
suffer a vowel to stand short before tliem, namely two mutes, 
or a middle mute with any liquid except p afler it: thus,^ 
dXirvTTOc, dpTi<l>pwy, ^qu^ivoc, ^irraXroc* SuffaXyiyroc, faTrXiyOiJc, 
77/i]f^ovXoc, JCoXXt^cyyijc, TraywXiJg, rpiSovXoc, ovtvoq^ dvairiOQ^ 
iwXrpoTTOit vvoypcujtrj, 7roXi;)(pvo'oc, o^vOrficrog, toKvireTijg, Rarely 
is tire syllable of juncture lengthened before a., smooth or 
aspirate mute and liquid, as in 

ovx V^ dva<r<ra Tuip iroKvxfivvum ^pvy£v ;*^£uAlP. JGTec. 492. 

88. The compound epithets of the Iliad and Odyssey are 
considered not admissible into iambic metre, unless they occur 
ako in the dialogue of tragedy: and the same exclusion 
extends to such of the compound epithets of the choral odes 
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in tragedies as are not found in the iambic systems. 'Ara- 
edaXocy po^o^dicrvXocy KopvdaioXoQ of Homer, eXfie/imci frehiO" 
TrXoKTvirog, axpiTOf^vproQ of ^schylus, are instances of words to 
which this exclusion applies. 

39. Derived words follow the quantity of their primitives: 
thus, from ^iXoc come ^YXelv, ^iXca, ^iXiy/ia, tfCkqTtov^ and from 
vlKTi come v'lK^v, yiKTiriov, vlicrfnjpuoVf vlKri<p6fMQi dvlicriTOi. But the 
particular part, case, or tense of the primitive word from which 
the derivative immediately flows, must be noted. The tenses 
of verbs often differ in quantity, and impart opposite quantities 
to their derivatives ; as, from ^evyor, ^evicreoc* and ^vyiy, the 
former long in the first syllable, from the perfect passive, the 
other short, as being immediately deduced from the second 
aorist. 

From Tvp we have irvpd, through the genitive wvpog, 

— Kpivu) — Kpitng and Kptrrjg, through the perf. pass. 

— Xvw — Xvo'cc and Xuryjpioc, through XfXi;o'at,X6Xvrat. 

— ^l^ufjn — ^offic and Zorrip* 

— ijtpat*ii — i>p^^Vt through the aorist i<l>pdZov, 

— (I>alv(i) — ipdvepog, through i(l>dvov. 

— fxelpu) — fJ'ipoSt and /nopog. 

— hipK(o — dpaKb}Vf through i^paKov, 

40. There is frequently a derivative as if from the perfect 
passive, first person, in /xa, genitive fxaToCf or fii?, fii^c, but with 
a long vowel preceding /ua, while the corresponding derivatives 
from the second and third persons of the perfect passive have 
the corresponding syllable short. Thus, 

<jiiifir)i but ^atriQi Tpofpatrig, ipariov, 

KpifJLa, — Kpiffis, Kptr-qg^ 

«rvoTiy/ia, — ^ trvcrrdtriSt £7riflTarj/c. 

TETpafidfiuyi — Poiffig, vav^dn^g. 

dvdOrjjjLa^ — diffigt Beteov^ (ruvSerog, 

41. From a verb with a short vowel in the penult is 
often derived qpe with a long vowel: thus, from 

0rp£0ftf comes orpor^aa^, through e<rr|9o^. 
vifiut — vdffidwf — vivofia, 
Tpiiruf — rpwTraw, — TeTpoira, 

Hitherto our proofs by instances have always been derived 
from tragedies. We shall now occasionally employ passages 
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from Homer, but only to establish the shortness of syllables ; 
in which he is a safe guide, as all syllables that are short with 
him are also short in tragedy. On the other hand, a syllable 
that is long in comedy may be relied upon as long in tragedy. 
The reverse of these propositions is not true : a syllable that 
is long in Homer is often short in tragedy, as the penults of 
jcoXoc, laoc, 00iV(ii; and finals in the Iliad are continually 
lengthened for reasons not admissible in the iambic metre. 

42. Nouns imparisyllabic ending in a vowel have their 
increment short : 

. . . fitrd di a<f>i iranfp kU ddKpva Xeifitov — Iliad. xiv. 658. 
t£ vol fUrstrri toWs irpdyfiaTm ; X^yc— ^SCH. jBum. 546. 
Tov Kal 6.ir6 y\wcrerr\^ yXvKimv fiiXirw pitv aitiij 

43. Nouns in av, iv, vv, have their increment long: 

irtOciv Ttravas Oiipavov ts Kal x^o^^v — ^JEsCH. Prom* 205. 
dtcraU iirl pTiyfutriv Aj^ivov ird/oov— EuRiP. Jph. Taw, 253. 
^6pKv»w duydnip dXoi dTpvyirroio /uidoyros.—ODTSS. i. 72. 

But the neuter of an adjective follows the mascuhne; thus, 
/ieXav and raXav give fiiXdvog^ rdXdyoe, following the quantity 
of the increment in /xcXac, raXac. 

44. Nouns in a£, i{, v{, when their genitives are formed in 
Koc or xoc» are short in the increment : 

iTjii^* Ik fitXaivn^ Afi<pifi6XKofiai rpt'xo — Soph. Ant 1098. 
iJ irurrd vurnSv ^Xt'ices 0* rifitit ifitjv — ^SCH. Pert, 667. 
i» ♦0i»» IpifiwXdKi Purriaviiprf — Iliad. i. 155. 
ya/Ai/rcoi/uxcoj/ re irriiaiv oltavtSv (TKtdpfvv — ^SCH. Prom. 486. 
yavet airoprirov k&Xvko^ iv XoxBUfiatriu — >Ibid. Agam. 1365. 

The most important exceptions are dwpaKoc, oiaKoc, .^Vd- 
KOQf i^ivlKog, ^olyiKOSf mjpvKoc* 

But nouns in i{ having their genitive in yoQ, have the in- 
crement long : 

fidtrrCyi diia yrji; irpo yijv iXavvofiai — ^^SCH. Prom, 685. 
icrdXolf T€TTry*<r<rii/ eotKorcs, o'l t£ Kad' vXijv — Iliad. iii. 151. 

while those in v£, vyog, are generally short : 

. . • SCj^vyti ttnroi — (Hex.) 

. , . i^ dvTvyo9 tii/m re^vas-^lLlAD. v. 362. 

• . . AyaXXofiiifai xTcpvycoro'ii/'-lBlD. iu 462. 
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4xS. Nouns ia^mdvp have tbdr iocreraent «h(nt : 

Tov Koi viri6SsL<rav juaKapev BboI, ohbi t* £8ri<rav — Iliad. i. 406. 
<rriuov^£9,6{f XaxoWes, ijfAaTOi /Ae/oos— ^SCH. Ag, 543. 
iroTafiol vvpo^ SdvTovTtv AypiaK yvdBoi^ — Ibid. Prom, 368. 

But Kdfii Tf/ttp; (l>(>ittp,xipai, ttiAke Kapac, i^dpic, ippiatoQ, tipci^o^ : 

Nao-Tjjs av JLdpuv . . . —In AD. ii. 867. 

kK T<av (^/osaroiv tous kcLSovv ^vWafi^dvtiv — Aristoph. Ecck 1005. 

(ftvcrtv I Kepd | tu Ta6 | /oots — Akacr. 

46. Words in ac, is, vq, forming die genitive in dog, toq, 
or OS preceded by a vowel, have their iuereraent short) as 
voXXoQp ept^oct xapiTOQ, 

Zeus d* "Epi'da irpotaWE dod^ eiri vrja^ *Axai(Sv — Iliad. xi. 3. 
SicuOas d(f>[^ri vofidSai, o? ir\e«CTos <rT«yos — ^SCH. Prom* 711. 
Op^'iKes <&d' dirdvtv&t yefiXo^ev, tcrxuTot dXKwv — Iliad, x. 434. 
dvtrfwpop, ov pa nrnTvip %.povldi\^ hrX y^pdot odddi-^lBiD. xxii. 60. 
KtiTat TId'rpoK\o9, vixvov 8i 8rj dfi<t>ifidxovTai'—lBll>, xviil. 20. 
dfi^poariov Sid ireTrXow, ov ol XapCrBV KUfxav aitral — Ibid. V. 338. 

The most important exceptions are j3aX^lc» icn>uQ, icytffiig^ 

But words in ac, ig, vc, making genitive in voq or 0oc» have 
their increment long ; 

ws 6' viro deX^fi/os fieyajcr^eo* ix6ve« dfXXot — Il.lAX>. xxi. 22. 
opviOo^ opVK nrtS^ dv dyvwoL ^ay<iv ; — ^SCH. Suppl, 223. 

But KopvBoQy ToKavoQ, fjieXdyoc, rivosy kvvoq are exceptions. 

47. Words ending in -^ have their increment short : 

Koivtjavov ilvai xtpvi^utVy iroXk&v filra — ^SCH. Agam, 1007. 
dpyioTao Notoio ^adeii^ \at\diri Tirjrrtav — Iliad, xi. 306. 

But 'i\l^, ptyj/f and yv^ are exceptions : 

fitj Ktpa fires iSouv , . . — Odyss. XXi. 21. 

ippd^e Si fiiv pitrtcrcri SiafiiTEpii ol<rvtv^<n — IbiD. v. 256. 

yuvt Si /JLiVj iKaTipdi iraprtfiivWf rjirap tKeipov — Ibid. xi. 577- 

48. The dative plural follows the quantity of the dative 
singular, (rTpi\pavn trrpexljdffi, kXtiUi icXritai, Ktpdri Kepdtn, Ipvl 
IpvaXy iraripi warpdm. To the parisyllabic plural dativea i or 
IV may be attached at pleasure. 
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49. In the comparative and superlative of adjectives, the 
general rule is that reftog and rarog are attached by a long 
syllable to the root of an adjective whose penult is short, and 
by a short one to one whose penult is long; wpodvixog, Trpodvfio* 
roroc, but adtKog, adiKtararog, But this rule does not hold in 
the case of adjectives that end in vg: these have the syllable 
before repog or raroc always short, whether the syllable pre- 
ceding it is long or short ; thus, from yXvicvc, yXvKVTarogf and 
from drjXvgt drjXvrepog, 

yXuKVTorrd <f>a<n ra Kpia tows j^ivovi <f>optiv — EuR. Cycl. 126. 

yXvKvTa , , . rd <l>d . , . being the way to scan it, for the penult 
of tpatri is long, and therefore yXvicvra is a tribrach. Again : 

dijXvTepat di yuvaXKBv ivl fityApoiviv iKd<m\ — Iliad. viii. 520. 

50. The Attic comparatives in uav are long in the penult : 

KUKiop oiTTis licTpi^ijatTal TTore. — SoPH. (Ed. Tyr* 428. 
/ufjd' *Op<f>ito9 K&XXCov vfAviicrai fitXas — £uR. Med> 54*3. 

51. In verbs, it may be observed that the penult of a third 
person plural in in is long ; in tray generally short, if the vowel 
is a doubtful one, <j>dtn i(l»daay, l^evyvviri e^evyvvaav, 

TtBvdcriVy Tififiv di XBXoyxdcr' lira deoltn — Odtss. xi. S02. 

eo9 <f>a(raVf o'i fiiv XSovto nrovtifitvov, oil yap eytoye 

t;vTt;o"*, oo6i t6o¥* trtpl S' dXXtDV ^dvi y€i/«a0ot — Iliad, iv, 354. 

52. The second aorists, and tenses derived from them, have 
the doubtful vowel short : tXXiToy^ £<j>dvriyf e^puKoy, e^t/yov, 
iirXdyrjy, (jMyiitrofjiai, (l>dyelg, (pdyrjyat ; except the perfect middle, 
which often lengthens the vowel, ireirpdya, jufjivica, 

'53. Futures in i/^oi and £&), and those in rftrut, wau), eato, otruty 
point out the quantity of their penult at once. In cases of a 
doubtful vowel, it may be observed that when the characteristic 
(or letter before ai) is a liquid, the penult is short : (jidyuif TraXJ, 
dpia, from (jtalyu), iroXXoi, aiput. When the characteristic is tr 
arising from a double letter in the present, the p^iult is short; 
TrXdtru}, (j^pdvio, dpirdffut, weipdaWf from irXdi-r&i, ^pa^u, dpTrdZht, 
Tretpd^u). 

But when the characteristic is o- arising from B, 6, or r, 
the penult of the future follows that of the present : ^tru} from 
^Butf dyvtrw from aVvro;, weitrut from TreiOia, 

c3 
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54. The cases when the present has a doubtfal vowel for 
penult, and the future retains tliat vowel, are perplexittg. I 
believe it will be found that pata and om, preceded by a vowe), 
give the future long : dpd&w from 3paM, Btdvofuu firom &€cua. 



idvia from ioua 



tl Stlv' idpacra^f Seivcl • . • • 
d\X' ovK idarti touto .... 

But in general ao'oi has a short, yeKdtfWf ireXdffta, icKdoio, 
6X£((r(ii, hafidau), tnrdffdf, vdtrta, aKe^dfTw, of which many in the 
Iliad have their er doubled, which is a sure sign of a short 
penult : 

6Xa<nre it cl kotvXi^v • . . • 
trdatre S* 0X09 OeloLo .... 
(nratrcrdfitvo^ j^i<f>o9 oj^v .... 
• . . iddfiaws. di fLiv fitfiacrrau 

itrtMt from cw appears to have i long, Tltnaf XP^^^* fitjvitha. 

Kiivoi 6i Ticra nrtivSi k6vk aXXtjv ^/kiji/— SoPH. Aj, 118. 

■ • 

veru from vta also appears to lengthen the penult generally, 

. . . youBvaiv, o'l a* e^vorav, e/ui^/ooves— SoPH. (Ed* Tyr. 486. 
dvaiTo 6* ijiXuK . , . (Hex.) 
. . . Xwo-e di yvta. (Hex.) 

Yet we find icvvu}, jtruaiOf fivtru, 

iXKd frriia'as wcrti re ivafitv^ pAdt9 — SoPH. Ant, 653. 
V y i^ dvau6ov Kal fivaavro^ ofifiaTo^ — Edr. 3£ed. ll^S. 
. . , ToV <l>B6uov Si nrpocricSvov — SoPH. PhiL 776. 

.55. The perfects follow the futures, except when the 
vowel of the future is merely lengthened by position : thus, 
ypdxlm, yiypcujia, from ypa^bi. A few deviate, as XtXvfxai 
from Xvtrut, The aorist and its derivatives follow the future, 
except when the final ut is preceded by a liquid; when the 
quantity of the present is restored : icXZvci^, xXXpti, iicXlya ; 
dfivytitf dfivviS, lifJLvva. 

56. The reduplication of verbs in fii is short : the i pre- 
fixed when reduplication cannot take place is long: rldelct 
^^^ovc, but Icic, fieduf^fu. 
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57 » In verbs in fxi, the syllable before the* personal ter- 
minations /ic, aij fiai, fuv, ficda, &c. is short, except in the 
first and third persons singular and third plural of the present; 
and in the subjunctive mood. Thus ievyyvm, I^Evyvvtri, but 
il^evyvvfjiiv, i^evyyufiai ; i<rrdrc, cflrdrat. Except in tenses dis- 
syllable in the first person, £0v/li£v, edvTEy from i<f^vp, e^vv. 

Xv<ro-wi^rt d* airriS daifiovtav dtUvvai tk — SoPH. (Ed. Tyr, 1258. 
ittKuvfLi ^f (5i/ yap tSfiotr* ohK ky\rtvcrdfir)v — Ibid. (Ed, Col, 1145. 
ernfiaiv'f 6 H* altl Ttaniovri StiKvvTot — Ibid. 1532. 
iKoKvirrov ovTva diiKvUvaL, to /a»;tc yij — leiD. (Ed, Tyr. 1428. 
Tov irX»i<rtoi/ nrapovroVf tjuiK* c5XXwto — Ibid. Electr, 927. 
kfi.<pvT6 TtS ^vvavTt .... — Ibid. (Ed, Col, 1113. 
iced T^dt <pvvai x^'T'c/^?, e<^£y d* ovv iytu — Ibid. 1444. 
Toiutd' c<^vTt|i;* aUt yap Tad* ovk idptav-^lBlD. 1379. 
i<l}VfieVf cos irpoi dvdpai ox/ fiaxovfiiva — Ibid> jint. 62. 

58. Final a is short : arcrar^'a, iravXci, inapay €twftaTd, xeipa, 
effy>a{d, triirpayd^ dafiu, fitrd, tvd, 

dvacractf vvv aoi rc/o^ts ifK^ctffih Kvpet — SoPH. Tr, 291. 
. . . Jhthm" '''o*' trifi^j/avroi ^i/— Ibid. (Ed. R, 278. 
. , . dvayvd /jLiyrpoi ipyd t^s ifitjfs — iBscH. Choeph, 880. 
. . . x^''^P^ ^* ow PpaSvvin-air— Ibid. S. T. 605. 
iriiroiSa^ 8f;^eu, detvdf . . . — ^SoPH. (Ed, Col. 595. 
Ti ^t/Tdf it/mJc Tavx* aXoxos • . . — ^SCH. Suppl. 299. 

59. But a is long in the nominative singular when it is 
preceded by p ; (except ayxypd, yk^vpa) as x<*'P^f *^^^ ' 

tl S* audf 6 fiil yti/oiTO, vvfi^opd twxoa — Mscn. S, T. 5. 
iraUra^ K&pa *6wvj^eif iu S' ipiiirioi9 — SoPH. Jj. 308. 
"rixvij ^ dvayKtii AcQtviaTipd fiaxptS — ^SCH. Prom. 512. 

unless p be preceded by a diphthong, in which case the final is 
short : 

OVK IcTTi Tavra* nrtipa Tts Jt/Tt/Tta — SoPH. Aj. 470. 

ov tavra TavTrf fwipd nru> TeXtc^o/oos— »-^8CH. Prom. 511. 

60. Again, a is long in the nominative singular when pre- 
ceded by a vowel : thus, dvidy did, Tpoldf ^vXeld, 

Kpdro^y Bia tc, <r<f>c^v fiiv . . . — iEsCH. Prom. 12. 
Xpolav yap d^CKdj^atra, \&-XfilS irdXiv — £uR. Med. 1168. 
cfXX' el' 6ir\ilo»y KopitS' tI fi£XXofuv i^IbID. 1242. 
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If however the syllable preceding a be ei or o*, derived 
from words ending in ?7c or ovq, as d\rjdeid from dXrfifjct iyKpd" 
T€id from iyKpan^Ci then final a is short : 

, , , ov yap t|u<rtj36i«t <rvvOv^crKei /3/BOTOiS-.-SoPH. P/t. 144?3. 
^frtCSii yap f} Vti/ota Ttjv yvtifir\Vy lircl — Ibid, ^n/* 389. 

Otherwise, oca ends long : 

. . . Aypoia fi Ixct— Soph. Track. 350. 

61. Final a is also short, though preceded by a vowel, in 
the nominative singular feminine of an adjective, when that 
feminine is longer by a syllable than its masculine nominative: 
thus, from elc, fild., from Ta')(yQf ra\ud, and similarly from 
Icpevc, upeid, 

ouTO* Tttxeta vavTiKOv crrpaTov arroXri — ^SCB. SuppL 745. 
elxoi' iviifjkoi^OL, fitd Si kXtjU iiraptipEi — Iliad. xiL 456. 
Kinrptdos ^» liptiH, ydfiotv 6* ddtdaiCTov eovo-a— PsEUDO-MusJBUS. 

62. ea in an accusative singular from a nominative in £vc, 
has a long, fiaaiXed, Qriffed, *A')(iSXed. 

de^aa-OE K6crp.(a ^aaCkiay iroXKiZ "xpovtf — ^SCH. Ag, 507. 
ciTOtv KatniXsu, *Op^id t dvaKT ex^'^'^^u^* Hipp. 953. 

63. a in dual nominatives is long, jc/oird, fiovtrd ; and in the 
adverb Trepa. 

fipoToiai Tifidi wirairas iripd BiKfj^ — ^SCH. Prom. 30. 
vuv B* aif fiovd Sij vw \t\Eififuva aKoiTEi — SoPH. jtnt. 58. 

64. ( final is short, ri, fieXX, KaXoitri, X^'P'^* X'^P^'^* P'jy^'vfie, 
rldriffif Xvovfft, fJ-^'XPh ifft. 

Tcoi/^* el Ti* aol ^eWou te Kal SvartvpETov — ^SCH. Prom. 816. 
lira<f>cov dra/o/Set X^''P^ '^^^ OtyoiV fiovov — Ibid. 851. 
alo'xto^oi' Elvai ^r\fiC (Tui/OeVous Xoyows — Ibid. 686. 
TlBrio'Lf x»i f*v '^^ ETTvpyovTo a-ToX^ — Ibid. Pers. 192. 
YJ/Acts ydp dyvol tovvC TijvdE tijv Kopijv — SoPR. Ant. 889. 

65. V is short at the end of a word, <rv, Ta\Vf BaKpv. 

€0 'wvp €rif, Kal irav SeXfia . . . — ^SoPH. Phil. 927. 

eirel ovk clicovets o^v Ttiy ifju^y Xoywv — ^SCH. Suppl, 884. 
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Eat every person of a verb in vfu that ends in v is long, c^f, 

<f>tu <f>iv' Ti« ovrtu Sv<rrox'7* «<^^ 7^^ — ^Eurip. ffee, 785. 
itaftwv dpayfiov ImrtKMv idv <l>6fio9 — Ibid. Rhes, 569. 



oray. 



66. Final ay is short, fiiydp, jtiXdy, eKv<rdVf c^o'av, dy. 



Tiii/^ eZp' kv fiiydpto, tj 6i fiiyau Icrrov {i<f>atvi — Iliad. iii. 125. 
tat cidev fiiKav alfia Kara^piov i^ wt£aX97«— Ibid. iv. 149. 
deoiai TovTo do^dv cuv <ra<l>wv Xiyw — EuR. Fr. Diet, iv. 
liraitrdv aX/xt/v fipvxi'Ov Ik KeXcvorftarov — iEscfi. Per*. 397. 
EXoi^' dv flti SaifjLoatv ir/aos tjdoi/tjv — Ibid. Prom. 492. 

67. But accusatives singular from nominatives in a follow 
the quantity of their nominatives : thus we have hiculSopdy, 
irvpdyf Oedyf dyldv, TpoLdy^ hovXsldv ; but dyatrtrdy^ vavkdy, 
veipdyf ympdy^ dKrjBeidy, avouxv, fildy, ra^eidy. Thus 

. . . C0ir didtax tvvoidv ift/yov/btcvo^— iBscH. Protn. 444. 
a Koi <ri Tnv ava<r<Tav iXtrlatv \iyu — SoPH. Tr. 138. 
. . . iT/oo? Evai^eiav n Kopt] Xiyti — Ibid. EUc, 435. 
B^i(rTOpfi<rai' /JMtpdVf iv XP<^? tvx»7^— ^8CH. S, 2*. 488. 
j3a/DU« T£, Kal fiaptiav 6 ^ivov <f>d'riv — ^SOPH. Ph, 1045. 
TpoLdv 'Axaloi Tjfi' ixov<r* kv vp-^p(f — ^^SCH. jig. 311. 
To^tov kfidov fivrifiiia irpos irvpdv e/ut;v— SoPH. Phil, 1432. 

Nominatives in ay are long, iraidy, Tirdi/, *AKapydy, 
<ra<f>£i if fivdtu irdv oirtp irpoaxp^X^'^^ — ^^SCH. Prom. 641. 

68. Adverbs in ay are long, Xiav, itepdy^ ayav, except 
compounds of ttuv or av, as irdfiirayy oray. 

6 Kofiiroif dXKd xal Xldv tlptifitvo^ — ^SCH. Prom. 1033. 

w irpo9 tL nrifTTiv Ttjvi* dy&v knricrrpi^i'i — SoPH. TrcLch. 1184. 

69. vy final is short, WXYk; TidtitrXVi x^ptrXy^ TpXv^ i^iiraXXy^ 
fjXy, vXy. 

airrto t dvaxri tritrriv kv trpuToi^ dtl — iEscH. Pers. 435. 
kvravda ^t/ «r« Z«u« Tldrjviv tfi<f>pova — Ibid. Prom. 848. 
Touiicrie fiivTOi Kal irplv aifOadltrfiacriv — Ibid. 967. 

But nominatives singular are long, &iy, piv, prryfily, iJ^y, 

Tprixiy. 
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lifiiy and v/cZv are also long in the final, though Sophocles 
shortens them frequently. 

70. Final vv is short, voXvyf ra^vv, cvj/, roiyvv, vvv afBr- 
mative, (but vvv, now.) 

... V kydpofitv d^iiv "Aprja — (Hex.) 

criyuj, vvv SXXon nnivofiai to fiopaifiov — iEsCH. S. T. 245. 

opa vvv, it <roi Tavr &ptoya <f>aiveTai — Ibid. Prom. 999. 

Yet vv is long in the nominative singular, jjioffovvf ^opKvv ; 
and in the accusatives of words that have their genitive in 
voQ : thus, x«^vc, xeXvog, x^^^^ 5 ^'fOC^d a<^voc, toxvv. 

IvXvv ihravav t^Se irpooQifrQai nrokEi — EuR. HeracL 158. 

But see farther under the termination vc. 

Persons of verbs in vfii have vv final long, etjivy^ iievyyvv. 

fiia iroXiriov 6pav l<^vv &finx<ivoi-^SorH, AnU 79» 

But the neuter of the participle is short. 

71. Of) is short, except Kdp, i//dp, as /xaicap, ^irap, 

viv y fjfidp tiStj Uirrtpov trXiovrl /jloi — SoPH. Philoct. 354. 
ti fi&Kap 'ATpilirj, /lidt/oijyei/es, dXj3to^a£/Aoi;— Iliad, iii. 182. 

72. vp is long, xvp, fidprvp. 

TT/oos TolcrBe fxivroi, nrvp kyuo crt^iv mraaa—Mscu. Prom. 

73. ac is short, IlaXXdc, fjLeyaQ, fie\d£, X"Paf» iXvtrdcp 
TriTTOydaQf TreXa^, arpc/xac* 

. . . IlaXXa? 'A0^i/ij — (Hex.) 

. , . dytLv iiri vrjdi 'Axaicoi/-— (Hex.) 

Bvfio^ dl fiiyd^ kcrrl dioTpi<piov j3ao-(X^os — Iliad, ii. 196. 

iirpa^at epyov nrolov tSv ov cot ir/ocirct; — SoPH. Ph. 1227. 

•jTCTToi/Oas alKti ffiifi* &iro<r<f>a\tU <l}pEvtSv — iEscH. Pr. 470u 

. . . /ut(ro$ iicdct^ctas dv — SoPH. El. 348. 

Aaifi6vt\ drptfid's rjaro . . , — (Hex.) 

74. But genitives singular and accusatives plural of nouns 
that^ do not increase in the genitive are long, x<^pac, 0iX/dc, 
Xvovadg, 
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*^cd dofiMv Tt Kal iraTpdv tidtiv c/ac-— JCscH. Prom, 666. 
<l>uyd9 &(f}iivai irat<ri Toi<rd* ifiriv X^P^^ — £uR. Med, 1155. 
irvKSi ivoX^aif tuvt dvdyytiXov irooret — iEsCH. ^g, 606. 

75. Also raXdC) and nominatives whose genitive ends in 
avroc or ov, have ag long, Xvffag, ifJiagt rafilds. 

Supx^'raif ^w<rrt|i/os, cu rdXdi kydo — SoPH. Philoct. 744. 
<ncili\lfa9 iXttvviif Xoifiot ix^^^'^"'^^ irA.tv-— Ibid. (Ed. Tyr. 28. 
dvt]p 6' kir* dvipl (mat Uapn-ipa ft&xv — EuR. Herael. 837. 
yiyav od' cUXXoc tow irdpo9 XeXtyfiii/ov — ^SCH. S, T. 406. 

76. ig final is short, cpYc, ric, ^?c> iroXXciicic* 

ow<c AifSpo^ opKoi irt<rri'9f dXX' opKutv dvrjp — ^SCH. Fragm. 171. 
KivTEf Ti** dXKtj Tov davovT iTTiJcrai/cIi/— SoPH. ^n^. 1030. 
iKarov 5t'v »V«v t-wT^ 6'* c33' «x** Xoyov — £scH. Per*. 343. 

' But the following are long : 

(1.) Monosyllable nominatives, Xlg, Ig. 

(2.) Nouns having a double form of the nominative, in 
either ig or iv, as dicric, deXiplg, 

(S.) Dissyllable feminine nouns having the genitive in 
iBog, sometimes have 6nal ig long. 

(4.) Words of more than two syllables, in which the 
two syllables preceding the last are short, and whose genitives 
end in l^g or Irog, have «c long. 

77. Final vg is short, iJSvc, friXeicvg, iyyvg, 

.... irodai toKv9 'AxiXXevs — (Hex.) 

vfitii di OprivtiT* iyyi/i ifrrayrti Ta^ow— ^SCH. Pert. 772. 

But the following are long : 

(1.) Monosyllable nouns, Zg, ^pvg. 
{2.) Nominatives singular in vg that form the genitive 
in vog or vvogf ifopicvg, i(r)(yg. 

tratra yap Itrxws 'A<riaToyei/i?s— ^SCH. Pers, 11. (Anap.) 
09 Ik dofitov vcKvv ddaiTTOi olx'^'raL — EuR. Phaen, 1745. 

But to this rule, and to that for vy from voc, I do not always 
find the Attic writers conform ; for instance, we find 

«Xe«' via Si i/t|dw« avripicriv tIkvuv — ^SCH. Ckoeph, 756. 
Kal vti6ifv i^afifiXovfiev cov avrtj Xeyet*— EuR. Andr. 356. 
Tcy^av dSi^J/ov vtiStiv tit virvov fiaXiXt — Ibid. Cycl. 574. 



i 
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CO *orj3e, iro* fu njvi^ i« dpK&v i|yaye« ; — EuR. fyh. Tour, 77. 
^ y«Wv, v /3e\e«v Tt ir/5oirt>i/faTt^SoPH. PAi7. 1205. (Dact. Tetr.) 
K/ocov, t£ aty^c ytj/ttwi/ ew^Ooyyov o^iirav — £uR. Phcen. 960. 
T/olv ^»j ^t* toTtoi/ yiipvv oJx 'EX\»;i/ik»ji/— Ibid. .K^e*. 294. 
/jjiKpdv yap lipTTEi ytj/ows, efi<l>av^ yt putiv — Ibid. Elect. 754u 

(3.) Persons and participles of verbs in v/it, e0vc» eic^vc 

cTreira d*, &tnrEp k^itf}7^f tXeuOf/Nx.— SoPH. Elecir, 970. 

78. The quantity of syllables, to which none of these rules 
apply, must be determined by a prosodiacal lexicon, or by the 
aid of the indexes, of Beck to Euripides, and on the plan 
of Beck to ^schylus and Sophocles. But frequently the 
quantity of a syllable may be inferred from accentuation, or 
6ther circumstances. Thus, if it be remembered that oitoq 
is circumflexed in its penult, there will be no doubt of the 
quantity of the middle syllable in atriTOQ : and from the short 
middle syllable of TrpoOu^oVaroc, the length of i\^e vowel v in 
9rpo0v/Ltoc, and therefore in 6v/Ltoc, ddvfila^ iyOvftelffdait could be 
inferred. This method, when practicable, is recommended as 
far preferable to the immediate consultation of a lexicon, 
which should be reserved as a last resource when memory 
and judgment fail. It should not be forgotten, that the first, 
fifth, and ninth syllables may be either long or short, and 
therefore a word in which the quantity of a syllable is un- 
known, may be introduced, if that syllable be brought into one 
of those places. 
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DIALECT. 



Thb dialect that must be used in the exercises is the Attic, 
the severe and dignified Attic of Thucydides. It must be 
kept free from the colloquial usages found in the orators and 
the writers of dialogue and comedy. The final i deiicriKov in 
TovTot, TovTovt, K, T. X., Kiv^vy£V€iv io the sense to be likely, 
drexvUQ as a confirmatory particle, are examples of Atticisms 
not admissible into the tragic Senarius. On the other hand, 
a few lonisms are intermingled with the early Attic of the tragic 
stage: the termination of the third person plural in aro for vro, as 
iKffio^olaTo for extrwi^oivTo, is allowed, and that of the first person 
plural in fuoBa instead of /xeOa, as UftetrSa for iifteda : and there 
occur examples of the substitution of ov for o, and et for £, before 
liquids, as etveKa for cvejca, lavpl, ovvofia, fxovvoct Kovpoe, yov- 
vara : nor is the doubling of o* unknown ; Sophocles has fUffffog 
and efftrerai. 'Yiro and hd are met with in the form viral, diaL 
But these three last changes must be confined to words for 
which one has immediate authority; analogy being scarcely 
admissible when the instances are so few. Indeed it should 
ever be remembered, that it is the settled practice of the 
ancients, and not their occa8!J|6nal deviations, that we should 
imitate. 

The voice and tenses in which verbs may be used in con- 
formity with tragic practice, will be best learned from the 
Indexes to the Tragedians, that of Beck to Euripides, and 
those on the plan of that to iEschylus and Sophocles :* the 
same source will furnish the epithets and combinations most 
suitable for an imitator of the Attic dramatists* and a copious 
exemplification of the management of particles. 



* Published by W. P. Grant, Cambridge. 
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EXAMPLES. 



Education is a possession that-cannot-be-taken-from (aVa^ac- 

ptTov) mortals. 
Ever chase out from life that-which-pains-tbee. 
As thou art ((7r. being) a mortal, keep not up (il>v\d(r(rw) 

immortal enmity. 
It behoves thee, as thou art a man, to have the feelings of 

a man {tppovita r dvdpuiviya). 
Let us not imitate those things which we blame (yj/iyu). 
Every gain that is {Gr, being) unjust brings hurt. 
All things done in season have grace. 

As thou art a man, be mindful ( perf») of the common lot (rvxri). 
It is unjust to pain one's friends wilfully {eKovtriiag), 
Whosoever hath received good and is unmindful {Gr. having 

suffered well)j is ungrateful. 1 

Now time brings the truth to light. 



I. 2. When thatf or which, or who, 
is the nominative case in a clause 
of several words, it may be ren- 
dered by the Greek relative: but 
when a relative stands connected 
yvith no other word than its verb, 
it is more usually rendered by the 
])articiple, or the participle with 
the article : " that which pains 
thee," may be rendered to Xvirovv. 
Similarly in 1. 6, "that is," ov; in 
1. 16, "that thou art," ovTa\ the 
case of the participle being that of 
the antecedent to tlie relative. 

1. 3. As thou art, <ov. In the 
same way the participle is em- 
ployed to express since, though, 
because. 

1.5. "things," "objects," "af- 
fairs," and other similar words, are 
generally not expressed in Greek 



otherwise than by the neuter plural 
of the adjective. 

1. 9. One's friends. Possessive 
pronouns are often expressed by 
the article. 

1. 10. -jracxetv to be the subject 
of treatment ; «i/ ira(r\tLv of good ; 
KOKtoi iraaxtLv of evil. Thence, to 
be benefited is ew nradtiv. The verb 
eo-rt is often omitted in maxims. 

K 11. In Greek the article is 
often prefixed to the names of 
virtues or moral qualities, and to 
any object of which the excellence 
is asserted : tj itK^Bna, truth : ti 
<f>p6vtj<riiy discretion : V •jraWeucw, 
education : t) dpyn, passion. — Now 
is to be rendered here, and else^ 
where in these maxims, by 6i or 
yctp : not that the general sense of 
those particles is now, but because 
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Wisdom is ever the greatest good. 

It is a man's part to bear nobly the things that- fall-upon- him 

{parL and art.). 
The divinity leads the bad to their punishment (^/m^). 
Now mortals are hurt in«many-ways (neut. plur, of iroXvc) by 

want-of-counsel. 
Ever recollect thyself that thou art man. 
Punish (Ko\d(ia) not any one unexamined (avc^eVa^roc). 
Pursue not unseen things, giving up apparent things. 
A wicked man is unhappy even if he be prosperous. 
As thou art man, know how to rule thy anger. SO 

None escapes the punishment of arrogance {aXa^ovela), 
Necessity makes idi weaker (qtrawr) than itself. 
Now do thou nothing base, neither learn it. 
Always shun the company of a bad man (company, owo^ta). 1 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. ) 

The reward {Kopwdc) of a just man perishes not. 
Now. a good man hateth not a good man ever. 
Now man saves man, and city (saves) city. 
The bowels {sing^) of a wicked man relent (fjuiKoiatrofiai) not. 
Frieuds stand aloof (JicTrodwy) from a man that fares ill {irpdtr- 

ffwv KaKiSg), 30 

It is very good {superl.) to know all honourable things. 
With men no evil is without excuse (frjoo^ao'ic)* 
NQWthey-that-love-money(0iXdpyvpoc) are mean (dveXeudepog), 



they cannot be translated in a frag- 
ment as they would have been in 
their proper connexion; and when 
they stand at the beginning and 
depend upon nothing, now is the 
nearest approach one can make to 
their sense. 

1. 13. Part, task, duty, and simi- 
lar words, are often suppressed, and 
the genitive of the person, with or 
without fc<rrt, used to express them. 
Thus, "it is man's duty to bear" . . 
dvdpoi <l>ip£iv . . . 

1.15. 2%« Z)twn«y, TO eetou, lite- 
rally the divine (essence.) Simi- 
larly, TO ytvpatov (the generous) 
generosity : to te&^povy discretion. 

1. 17. Observe to double the 
negative, /uvj fitidiva. 



.1. 18. In contrasts, employ the 
article, tA tf>avipA .... Td<t>a9ii 
(crasis). 

1. 23. Circumflex irpa*rrt, for the 
vowel is long not merely by posi- 
tion, as is seen from 'rivpaytL, 
vpayoi^ 

1. 28. Put close together the 
words for man, and in all like 
cases, as in ^sch. Prom. &Koirrd 
tr &Kii»v dvo-XiSTOiv xaK.KtvfiatTiv, 
K, T. X. 

]. 33. They that love moneyt ot 
<pik&pyvpoiy the article with the 
adjective, as with the participle 
in 1. 2. Greek compound adj ecti ves 
often require to be translated by 
a whole clause. 
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Of a truth (apa) sound {ypntnoo) reason is the cure (f^pixanop) 

of {]ta38iQti. 
When we do well we please {imperf.) all friends^ 
Neither bear nor see the things which become not^i 
Let not a thankl«»s man be aceounted a friend. 
Education makes all gentle (^/xcpoc)* 
Their hopes feed the .^EDptj amoiig tnAti {genJ) 
While thou art o^lt ehvied by the weaker citizens, 40 ^ 

Be sure (Itrdi) that thou hast obtained (ftom. part,) this office \ 

worthily* ) 

The man that flees will alsd. fight again. 
We are all sage for the cautiohing (vovGirii^t infin,) i>lhera ; | 
But we are not. sensible (ytyraii(ri((ii) .when we ^rr ourselves, j 
Please thou all, and not thyself alone. 
Freedom-of-tpeech {ira^riffla) is a thing not to be checked 

(ai'ov6criyray)fc 
Wickedness is a thing that cannot be argued with (aVvXXo- 

yiffTov), . . • ' 

A man without counsel) when he runs, labours in vain {ttc Kii^v). 
A just man acquires (icrao^at) not wealth quickly (neUL adj.) 
Consider it the^first- thing (dftj^) to fe&r (per/, nt. tel^ia) 

God. 50 

Be not entangled ((rw^xXfiico/iac) with wicked or unjust iViend^. 
An ill-counselled {dflovXoo) man is caught (fhtp^vOfifki) With 

pleasures. 
Thou wilt lead thy life free-from-pain (aXwroc) while without 

children. 
Nothing is enduring {^k^aiov) in the life oi mortMd. 
It is not easy for one that is {Gr. being) a mortal to live free- 
from-pain. 
My good ft^iend ((ie\uaros)i seek not gain in all things. 
Get thyself {wopl(ofiai) maintenance (fii6g) from-all-quarters 

(iravTodev) ejicept from crimes (koko). 
Now none lives the life which he prefers (npoaiptioBai), 
The end of a just life is good. 59 

Now nothing is more-a'^jNreserver (a^a\i)c) than good counsel. 
To die (aor.) is-a-debt-due (o^c/Xcrai) by all mortals (dat.) 
Take counsel before every action (take before, irpoXafjtl^dyw), 

1.39. /ifvtoitf. mm, without a. pre- tioipla 

positiotii bj the simple genitive 1. 50i The perfcttit.is oontinuttlly 

fipoTtSu. used to eatpress a ^rmanent, habi- 

1. 48. When he runs, present par- tual state, olda^ ire<^vica. 
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I'he mind that-has*fallen into anger harms the man. 

Resolve to have parents in honour (pL) before every one. 

Be a helper to the things that are done honourably. 

Life destitute of maintenance is not life. 

It is better that the body at least be diseased (yo(reiy) than that 

the soul be. 
Resolve to please all, not thyself alone. 
The joy of life to men is (iriijwKe) woman. 
Who lives a happy (jcaXoc) life if he have not a wife ? 70 

Now sovereignty is the living image of God. 
Of all things on all occasions (fidKiara wayraxri) try to govern 

the tongue : I 

And try to hold-fast (Kpanlv) every rein (tjyla) over ap-J 

petite (yaarrjp, gen). 
Resolve to admonish thyself, whatever way thou runnest. 
Silence brings honour to all women. 
It is the province of a good woman to uphold (jna^u)) the 

household. 
For woman to a house is ruin and salvation. 



What wise man tells secrets {rwro^rfrcL) to a woman? 
Having-told'them, she will do harm (j3Xa9rra»): havii 
told them, she is tormented (aXyi/Vcerdat). 



1 
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Unseasonable mirth (ycXwc) is a fearful evil among men. 80 
The earth produces all things and receives (ico/i^fcrat) them 

back a(^in. 
An o]d*man a lover (epajrijc) is the utmost (^trxar^^) ^^ fortune. 
Not golden ornaments {ra j(pv(na) but conduct is an honour to 

a woman. 
A righteous woman is the salvation of one*s life : I 

But it is not easy to meet with (eVirvx"^) * 8°®^ woman. J 

.-^ A second 

Wife it is better to bury than to marry. 

It is meet to acquire learning (y/wifc/xaro), and having acquired 

it, to have discretion (i^ovc)- 
Marry thou not the dowry, but the woman. 
A good woman is the rudder (nrihdXiov) of the household. 90 
Nature allows not women to rule. 
Now the judgments {yvQftat) of elders are better. 

1. 64. fio6\t<reai and diketv im- 1. 66. /3£o«, life, or the means of 

p]y every degree of willingness, livelihood : fitot, a bow. 
from mere consent up to deter- 1.67. M leasts yti place it close 

mination. to the emphatic word, if possible* 
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Train up (yvfuro/^w) boysi for thou wilt not traili up iilan. 

Honour thou parents, and benefit friends. 

The opinion (yrufifi) df old-men is safer than (ikal of) young 

men. 
Now the fool laughs eveh if there be not anything laughable. 
When-thou-hast-become (aor. pari.) an old maui ntarry not 

a younger woman. 
A penalty (^y}fc/a) is inflicted on {irpoffrplfiirat) art idle (/laVatoc) 

tongue. ... 

From good counsd Arise {yiyvofMi) good deeds. 
Now what turning-aside {Utffoirri) of feeble (^vXoc) age can 

there be? 100 

Choose rather to be just than good-natured. (xpi^mc)* 
It behoves those loving one to bring proofs not professions 

(Xoyoc). 
Having- been -born (ire<l>vKtas) a servant, be tru^ {evvo$Xy) to thy 

lord. 
May I be ugly {hvfffju)p<lM)i:) rather than slanderous (jcmnfyopoc)- 
It is just to remember (per/.) God when far«ig (irparritf) well. 
Be just that thou may st me^t with just things (tvSiKot)* 
Wealth (ro TrXovrely) is able even to make men lovers-of- 

mankind. 
To err twjee as to the satne thing is not the part of a wise 

man. 
Part (SiaXi/oi), do not bring- to-coUision (ffvyicpovht) friends 

quarrelling (fuixofiat)* 1 09 

When an oak has fallen, every man gathers«wood ({vX€uo/ia€). 
By committing ( part, aor.) a little to fortune, thou wilt-receive- 

of-her much* 
It must be (hi) that som^ be fortunate indeed, but some 

unfortunate. 
Having done just things^ thou wilt have the gods helpers. 
Thefe is liot another evil more fearful than a step-mother 

(finrpvia). 
Now the counsels also of cowardly man are cowardly (leiX^c). 
Flee a deceitful itian throughout thy whole life. 

1. 93. Man, as opposed to woman some verb equivalent to "remem- 

or child, dv^p, — Impossibility is ber," " be careful," being not ex- 

sometimes expressed by the future pressed, 

with a negati¥e. 1.112. in sometimes, "it is 

1. 103. In maxima the infinitive right," or "one'sduty;" sometimes, 

is often used for the imperative, "itmustbe," or, "is inevitable.*' 
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Having married a rich wife, I have become a good*geDius 

{Baifuay) to myself^ 
Now Nothing is wo tee than a slave » not even than a good one. 
All evils arise (ylyyofiai) on account of the women* 
If thou be justt thou wilt adopt (xpuifiai). the law as thy prin- 
ciple {rpoiroe). 120 
Pursue glory and virtue^ fleeing reproach (if^yoc)* 
Thou wilt have praise if thou subdue the things which it is 

needful to subdue. 
The love of justice quickly produces reward (iraf>iroc)k 
While honouring the gods, hope that thou shalt fare well. 
In thy necessities a friend is better than riches. 
Keep (0vXa7T(u) thine own manners (sing,) not*8ordid (eXev- 

depo^),. 
Forge not a slandet (icaicaiv) against an unfortunate man. 
God is not one*who-refu8es*to-hear (aVijicooc) a just prayer, 
t>o«good*to (cucpyErbi) thy friends in their, misfortunes. 
Keep thy hand pure (ikevdepoc) from wioked deeds. 130 

From labours gk'ow up good things for men. 
Counsel springs up with the wise in the night. 
Bear dtoutly (cfifk^/ieWc) pain and injury* 
Avenge-thyself-on (a fivvofjuii) thy foes not to the hurt of thyself. 
Decide {icpivw) to be courageous, but not rash (cvroX/ioc and 

ro\/i»7pc)c). 
By honouring thy parents, hope to succeed (irparmi) well. 
When young, prepare well {iroifAd(to) resources {i^^toy) for 

old age. . . 

Hunger, or want of money, checks love. 
It behoves one supping a toothers*- cost (r aXKorpia) to be 

orderly. 
Of a truth love is amid satiety (irXritrfxoyrf)^ but not among the 

hungry. 140 

Some, succeeding well, have weak judgment (iccucaic fpovia). 
If thou distrust thy enemies, thou never canst suffer harm. 

]. 121. A word beginning with 1. 140. Of a truth,Toi^ a particle 

two short syllables and with a by which maxims are often joined 

vowel, may be introduced without on. 

a trisyllabic foot by a crasis of kol^ 1. 142. Possibility is sometimes 

or the article with its first syllable. expressed by dv, with optative : 

1. 135. A line may end with iraOots du '<thou mayst or canst 

a monosyllable, or with two mono- suffer." 
syllables. 
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If at least we have riches, we shall have friends. 

Nothing useful arises from (cori irapd) a man that is an enemy. 

A silent manner is liable-to-be-slighted ievKaTW^poyriTOQ), 

The master of the household is the one slave. 

Now experience prevails over (icpara») inexperience. 

All that have received good (cv vadwy) are forgetful ; i 

And some even hate their benefactors. ) 

If thou watchest not little things thou wilt ruin the greater 

things. \50 

Friend, (see 1. 56,) to-be- venturesome (to roXfifv) is not a wise 

man's part. 
The things that are honourable are obtained (y/yverat) through 

countless toils. 
Be a lover of labour in deeds, not in words merely. 
There is an eye of Vengeance (A/iciy) which sees all things. 
Even in evils there< is a certain advantage ; ^ ^ 

For every (ttoIc rtc) unfortunate man is easy-olP-persuasion > 

by his friends. ) 

If thou rule thy passion thou wilt live a most happy (icpdriarog) 

life. 
We that are discreet ourselves live at-the-pleasure^f {irfto^ 

ace,) fortune. 
For thou shalt live not at all as thou wishest, but as thou 

canst. 160 

Emulate the good and the discreet man. 
Death is more eligible than wicked life. 
The jealousy of a woman fires (wvfnroXeiv) the whole house. 
Seek to have thy maintenance from just things. 
He is no more free who is yoked in marriage ( plur,) 
Try either to live free-from-pain or to die happily. 
Evil habits pervert nature. 
Shun an evil habit and an unjust gain. 
The tongue has led many to ruin. 

It is very pleasant (superL) to have understanding when pros- 
pering. 170 

I. 152. When in Greek a definite by a person, it is the latter mem- 
number is put for an indefinitely ber : </)iXoti/iios, <l>i\6vovoif but 
great one, ten thousand (fivpiot) 'Apr}l<piK<K, 
is usually the number employed. 1. 167. Let it be remembered 

1. 153. In compound epithets that in Attic a singular verb mutt 
implying love for a thing, <pi\oi is accompany a neuter plural nomi- 
the former member of the com- native, unless when the noun ex- 
pound : in those implying beloved presses a living object. 
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Either say somewhat better than sileQce^ ot keep silence 

(ffiyijv exiiy). 
Old age will come bringing every disfigurement (aiiUa), 
It behoves one that marries to prefer disposition to ^icheSk 
There is not a greater evil among mankind than rapacity 

(apTrayij). 
Nature prevails over all the trainings QiBayfrn), 
Evil report touches not a just life. 
Their country, as it seems, is a most dear thikig to men. 
Pleasure past-its-season (iropoicGupoc) is wont to (<^4Xcc) engender 

hurt. 
It is delightful to see the just at least prosperous. 1 79 

With men time is the touchstone (fidaayoc) of principle (j^Boc). 
The tongue is the cause of many evils. 
It is better to be silent than to prate (\aXety) what things are 

not becoming. 
Silence itself proves reluctance (to /Atj OiXeiv). 
Folly brings (j^ihutfii) evils on men. 
Either do not that which is secret, or do it alone. 
The erring tongue speaks the truth (plur,) 
First honour (jrporifi^y) God» secondly thin^ own parents. 
If desiring to live honourably, think not the thought* of the 

mean. 
A good woman i^ a storehouse of good things. 
God helping effects ail things easily. 190 

To the discreet their parents are the most-influential (jiiyimot) 

rulers. 
I choose a drop of understanding rather than a barrel (W^c) of 

luck. 
A gentle (cvyi/ii>f(a>v) manner is (irc^vicc) the gift of God. 
Now fortune stauds-not-by the indolent. 
Being born mortals, exalt not yourselves above the gods. 
Court the powerful, if at all thou hast prudence. 
It is a fearful thing to fight against God and fortune ; ) 

For without God none of mortals prospers. J 

As thou wast born mortal, endeavour to look back (to omma, by 

crasis Toviritrw). 

L 187. "To think thd thoughts 1. 190. irotw is sotnetiibes an 

of," or "be minded as," <t»pouktv iambus. 

with genitive : ** to be higher I. 192. In comparisons, fiaWov 

minded," or " to exalt oneself is sometimes omitted, 
above," ippovilv uirip, 1. 200. Unite by crasis <cbI with 

kirtdvfiiaf. 
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It 18 honourable to subdue anger and lust. 200 

Concede nothing to anger, if ^t all thou hast prudence. 

It 18 the reproach of magistrates that the bad prosper. 

Of a truth {dkrfdwg) counsel is a sacred thing. 

Be unassuming (itoc) to. all, though surpassing them (vireip(y^oc) 

in means (fiioc). 
The employments of women are distaffs, not assemblies (eVicXi;- 

ffia). 
An evil woman is asp's venom. 
To conquer passion is the part of the free. 
Consider the misfortunes of thy friends thine own. 
The crowd is mighty, but has not understanding. 209 

Be impartial when judging both friends and those not friends. 
A prating physician is a new sickness to the sick ( plur,) 
Now be willing to honour thy friends equally (cf *i(Tov) with 

brothers. 
When thou hast seen any good thing, divulge it not at alKoXo^c). 
It is well to know the juncture (jierpov) of every opportunity. 
By associating with the bad thou thyself also wilt turn out 

bad. 
Education is the fairest possession for men. 
The crisis tries friends as the fire gold. 
Insatiableness (aTrXritrrid) is the greatest evil among men. 
By all means punish the wicked (sing,) if thou canst. 
It is glorious to trespass in nothing against friends. 220 

The weak having met with opportunity is very (/icya) strong. 
Endeavour both to learn and to speak the noblest things. 
Choose rather to be well spoken of than to be rich. 
It is not possible at once to accuse and to judge. 
Resolve never to accept the gift of a wicked man. 
Now nothing is more unhappy than an unfounded (iceyos) 

reputation. 
It is better to be silent thaii to prate idly Qjtdrriy), 
It is well /or those to die to whom to live brings reproach. 
The gifts of a wicked man have no worth (ovi^o'tc). 

1 . 209. dc is not invariably placed ciple, is often in Greek no otherwise 

second in its clause. expressed than by the participle : 

1. 214. The infinitive participle "by associating/' ofAiKtSv, 

and moods except the indicative 1.223. "Tobespokenof," <i«cow- 

of ol6a, are supplied by the active etv: **to be well spoken of," koKw^ 

perfect. aKovtiv, 

1.215. '<By/' preceding a parti- 
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I'he evil friends produce evil fruit. 230 

Both living and dying, the worthless (0av\o£) man is punished. 

A well placed (ev KeijjLtrri) favour is a good treasure. 

Now it is honourable even for an old' man to learn wisdom 
(^Gr, neut. plur. adj,) 

Now an orderly life is the fruit of virtue. 

(Choose) honourably to be poor ivivtirQai) rather than to be 
rich wickedly. 

Wicked gain ever brings loss. 

Do not so much as (oXbic) travel with a bad man. 

Grave (pi aefivoi) manners bear good fruit. 

There is account of education even with the clownish (ayfiociroc). 

An art is to men a haven from misfortune ((7r. of mis- 
fortune.) 240 

If thou lovest thyself too much, thou wilt not have a friend. 

Recompense with words him that persuades thee by words. 

Reason is the best remedy for the erring (a^aXctc). 

Reason alone guides Qioitcu)) the life of men. 

Consideration (Xoyifffwo) is the only cure of sorrow. 

Man, having received, return it, and thou shalt receive again. 

A friendly speech is able to hei.l sorrow^ 

Famine is the greatest torment to men ; | 

For against hunger it is not possible to say one word. j 

Pain him that pains thee, and love-more him that loves thee. 

Now a servant that has more sense (fiilHov i^ftovQ) than his 
roaster is an annoyance (XvTru). Zt\ 

Never shalt thou consider a proposal (Xoy^c) from an enemy 
as friendlv. 

Think not thou shalt be undiscovered (XiyVeii') throughout all 
time, if thou art wicked. 

I hate a planner (o'o0iot»Jc) that is not wise for himself. 

.Judge not, looking on beauty, but on manners. 

Attempt not always to trust all as to all things. 

Imitate dignified conduct (to aiyivov)^ imitate not ill habits. 

There is necessity that those who wish to prosper should toil. 

Happy is he whoever has substance and understanding. 

1. 232. Kfito-eat, with a word im- 1. 247. "Is able," oUt ; "is un- 

plying benefit, to be conferred able," ovk olde; so "nescio" in 

on an object, as "collocari " in Latin. 

Latin. I. 249. Combine the negative 

1. 241. "If thou lovest," <>tXft»if: with "one," ov6iU, 

the participle is continually used 1. 254. The relative, in the sense 

to express a condition or postulate. of " whosoever," is often ovrit. 
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Never try to be the judge of two friends. 260 

Hasten not as to what things it is not fit, nor be sluggish 

in (pKyui) what it is fit to hasten. 
Compassionate not the bad when they have succeeded ill. 
After the giving, the obligation (xdpis) very soon grows stale 

(yripdffKui), 
When wealthy, remember to help the poor. 
Now a long life has many calamities. 
I hate a wicked man when he utters virtuous professions 

(Xoyog), 
Slander not a woman, neither rebuke her. 
When thou art young, remember that one day thou wilt be old. 
Trample not on the unfortunate, for fortune is common. 
Happy is he whosoever hath met' with a generdus friend. 270 
Hasten not to be rich, lest quickly thou become poor. 
It is great gain if thou learn to be teachable (^iMffKtffdai), 
Let there not befal me what I wish, but what things are 

expedient. 
By law all things are done and are decided. 
Consider the misfortunes of all as common to thee. 
It is good to follow the customs of the country (jtyxwpog). 
While thou art young, learn many useful things. 
Guard against Nemesis by being in no wise (/if^^a/iiuc) over- 
conceited (vTr€p<l>povtSv). 
Now it is becoming for a youth to be silent rather than 

to prate. 
Now calumny continually overpowers excellence (rd KpiLr^ 

rova). 280 

Consider true friends as brothers. 
It is right for the discreet to cleave to the laws. 
Overcome anger by reasoning (Xoyi^o/iac, infin,) well. 
Now it is better to endure sickness than grief. 
When thou art young, be willing to hearken to thine elders. 
The new favour prevails over the old favours. 
Pass not by poor s^trangers when thou seest them. 
By assisting strangers thou shalt meet the same treatment 

(j-oci) one day. 
The sword wounds the body, and speech the mind. 

1. 271. An adverb sometimes is 1. 288. The imperative of the 

expressed by an adjective of the aorist may be used as equivalent 

same sense agreeing with the per- to that of the present, 
son. 
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If thou art ingenious (Jvycroc), shun knavery (rarovpyld). 290 
Hospitably-entertain strangers, for thou also at least shalt be 

a stranger. 
The wise man carries about his estate in hiraself. 
It is not disgraceful, when ignorant, to learn. 
Wherever (ottow) force is at hand, law has no power (ov (rSevei), 
The anger of one that loves abides a little time. - 
No man counsels safely with passion. 

It is not disgraceful to be silent, but to prate at random (iiKfj). 
The man that was not beaten (j^apeis) is not educated. 
There is not any possession better than a friend. 
Now anger forces many to do evil. 300 

When thou art prosperous, most-of-all be not high-minded 

(0po i^ety fieyo-y 
Virtue is the best (jUyitrroo) of armour for men. 
It is not right to bear former injuries in remembrance. 
He that is inexperienced in learning seeth not when he sees. 
A false-accuser (avKapdyrrig) is a wolf to his neighbours. 
Opportunity is the teacher of many things. 
Now poverty makes even the well-born dishonoured. 
Indolence feeds not the slothful poor. 
It is hard to bear old age and poverty. 

Now fortune aids all the right-minded. 310 

It is easier to admonish than to show- fortitude (icaprcpciv) 

when suffering. 
If thou be a slothful rich man thou wilt be poor. 
Deliver thou thyself from every evil habit. 
Receive a suggestion itrufifiovXla) from a wise man. 
Sometimes (irore) silence is more eligible than speech. 
None is a better adviser than time. 
Now it is wisdom also to learn what things thou understandest 

not. 
Now no wise man thinks beforehand on all things^^ 
All mortal things admit of (cx^O many changes. 
All things are in-subjection-to (^ovXa) diligence. 820 

Fortune guides (ppQoia, aor,) art, not art fortune. 
We believe the prosperous man also to be prudent. 

1. 297. XaXctv to prate, <l>pd^uv words, t^avKtiv to give out, or lay 

to detail, dtaXeyto-Oat to discuss, down as a maxim. 

Xiytiv to speak in public, or say in ]. 318. *' Beforehand," v/oo; in 

general, if^n like 'quoth he ' in old composition with the verb, " think 

English after two or three of the before-hand," vpovKoinlv, 
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With mortals most of evils are self-chosen. 

Riches find friends for men. 

No prosperous man is the friend of the unfortunate. 

Count gain to be gain if it be just. 

Now to die is not disgraceful, but to die meanly. 

It is an ill man's part to praise and blame the same man. 

All men are friends of the prosperous. 

All are the kinsmen of the prosperous. 330 

Now the words of the poor are empty. 

Speak not an eulogy (iyKuifuoy) over thyself. 

A just man is not captivated (aXlffKOfxai) by pleasure. 

Health and understanding are the two blessings (ayaSov) in life 

Sleep is the preservation of bodies. 

A right minded father is the greatest blessing to a son. 

If thou hast friends, consider that thou hast treasures. 

Be thou fond of labour, and thou wilt win an honourable live- 
lihood. 

Abandon not a friend in misfortunes through anger. 

It is not easy to change an evil disposition. 340 

Flee pleasure that brings hurt afterwards (fiorepov). 

Learn the manners of thy friends, but in no wise hate them. 

Now gold opens all places except the gates of Hades. 

A good man is not wounded by evil speeches. 

Hand washes hand, and finger finger. 

Now time dims (afxavpovtrOat) all things and induces oblivion. 

It is right to learn somewhat wise from a good man. 

No man that lies is undiscovered (Xavdavui) a long time. 

Habituate (cd/^ui) thy mind to good deeds. 

The understanding is a great bridle of passion with men. 350 

False calumny is the pest of (Xvfialvofiai) life. 

Now every good and worthy man hates falsehood. 

How sweet is beauty when it has a discreet mind. 

How sweet it is for a servant to meet with a good master. 

How is learning nothing if the understanding be wanting 
(a?r£i/L(i). 

Now education is the staff of life. 

1. 323. In compounds with av- 1. 339. " Abandon," irpodovvat^ 

Tos, avro generally precedes. often used of mere dereliction, not 

1.337. A condition, by what- alwa3r8 of purposed treachery, 
ever English expressed, is often 1. 34d. Place the corresponding 

in Greek expressed by the par- words together in this and similar 

ticiple alone. passages. 
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>^ith all men conscienee is a god. 

With men riches are (tc^vicc) power. 

If thou wilt not check the tongue, there are woes for thee. 

It is better to be poor on land than, to be at sea (irXecy) 

wealthy. S60 

As thou art mortal, mock not the dead. 
God willing, thou canst sail even against the current. 
Choose to judge what is just, not what is expedient. 
There are many unseemly things in violent anger. 
Both bestow and receive just favours. 
How great is the little thing given in season. 
How often (jnetU. phur. voXvq) are we pained through our 

pleasures. 

I. 

O beloved charm (diXyriTpov) of sleep, who the body of mortals 
Gently nursest (draXXoi), how ever, scaring thee from my 
Couch, have I chased thee away ? for not any more dost thou 

pleasingly 
Weigh down my eyelids, nor, refreshing me from toil, 
Steepest thou {riyyta) my senses in sweet forgetfulness of evils. 
Wherefore thee lying in smoky (iroKvKairvog) hovels {tniyri) 
All night {vqvwxoq) lull (Koiui^ia) the shrill sounding 
Night-flies (<(Jvb»iji/) ; and falhng upon ill-spread pallets (crrf j3ac) 
Lovest thou to sleep, rather than in the perfumed 
Chambera of sovereigns, beneath costly canopies (^(ricrivri), 10 
Soothed as to thine eyes with sweetest melody of songs ? 
Alas I I call thee a dull god, who cleavest to the squalid 
Bed of the poor, but one a royal couch 
Filling (cx<^) ^^^^ l^^t sleepless, as when 
In a city a watchman all night watches for (rripiio) the bell. 
And what? hast thou not, upon the both lofly and dangerous - 

to-mount {^vtrififiaTog) 
Mast, fettered the eyelids of the sailor boy, {Gr. for the sailor 

boy), 

I. 1. 2. In questions, irdrs is sonal pronoun is often used : " my 

<^ten added to increase the force of senses/' <f>piva^ fioi, 

the interrogation, as in English, 1. 12. "Alasl" </>£v, to be pre- 

"why ever?" or, "why in the fixed to the line, and to form no 

world V* part of it, as in ^sch. Choeph. 1 93, 

1. 5. Instead of the possessive and frequently in other places, 
pronoun, the dative of the per- 
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And, as babe in cradle, rocked him snoring {Kv4a99a) 

With the very surge of the salt billow ? 

And that, when the wind, mingled with the fierce sea, 20 

Having laid-hold-on the curling waves, their huge 

Heads has lifted up, and amidst heaven's slippery {yypog) 

Clouds has placed them {artipiZta) roaring horribly, (neui, sing, 

adj.) 
So that Hades himself is awakened by the din. 
Hast thou nox then been partial. Sleep, who thy boons 
At such hour bestowest on the wet->through sailor ; 
But to a king, who has aiding him the night 
And silence, and whatever to bring slumber on the eyes 
Is wont (j^iKei) most, begrudgest to grant the same things ? 

Re-translated firom a Greek Translation of Shakspeare, 
Henry lY. Part 11. iil 1. 

II. 

Cromwellus, I indeed said not from my eyes 

That ever I should drop (/3aXXb>) tears, not even in the utmost 

of evil : 
But thy truth (neut. adj.) and noble sayings me 
Have overpowered, so as to turn me to woman (neut. ac^.). 
Now then let us wipe away the tears, and thou, 
Most beloved Cromwellus, up to thus much hearken to me : 
And when I meet with oblivion, as also I shall meet with it, 
And have been buried among damp and insentient stones. 
Where not any mention nor remembrance of me ever 
Shall exist any more (roXoivdv), then surely among thy friends 

words 1 

Such as these shalt thou speak : These things enjoined (va/oai- 

yio)) me 
Bolseius, himself once of mazy (iroXvirXavog) honour 
Having trod the paths, and of glory the stormy 
Wave having passed, and explored the creeks (fivxoc) ; 
Who, himself not having found land for himself, still 

1.29. The reference to the origi- practicable form, as it were inter- 

nal passage in Shakspeare is added, mediate between Greek and Eng- 

that, by examination of it, and lish. 

comparison with it, the beginner II. 1. 8. Two epithets are often 

"see how to modify the original coupled by n^t* 
'h, and convert it into a more 



J 
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Having-thoroughly-learned by his own shipwrecks before, 

Pointed out to-me-at-least the safe way of fortune. 

And first my fall, and from what {plitr,) it arose, 

I tell thee to mark, and to hate ambitious feelings (rponoi) : 

For these, no other thing, from their thrones the angels (dai- 

Those of old, the race of heaven, drave out (iUffrrjara) : 

How then can man at least ever, though even being of God 

The image, benefit by these ? But ever the last 

Of thy friends rate (re/xaoi) thyself: and if one be thine enemy, 

Recompense him with benefits : for not silver 

Will make friends more than sincerity. 

And ever in thy hand offer (TrpotrfpepEiv) gentle manners, 

That thou mayst shun evil-tongued envy. 

And of terrible things regard none, while thou art just. 

And whatsoever things thou dost, do all for thy country, SO 

And for God, and for truth : and if really (apa) thou fallest 

through (Jk) these things. 
Thou wilt die acceptable to God, and pure before men. 
And defend thy king — But now lead me into the house ( plur,) 
And from my hand receive this tablet (^eXroc), 
It contains my possessions written on it. 
These things I for the king, of whom I received them, 
Set down (cViypd^oi), to the least matter, and to me alone 
Remains the folding of this holy robe. 
And my integrity {evvel^rJQ ^/)i)v) ; the rest no more belongs to 

me. 
Alas! most beloved Cromwellus, for if the love which for my 
King I had once, that, even as to a small part, 41 

I had devoted to God, it had been well, for not ever in old 

age 
Would he have abandoned me defenceless to my adversaries. 

Shakspeare, Henry VIII. iii. 2. 



1. 16. "Thoroughly," by Sid or 1. 30. See notes on 208 and 189. 

iK in composition with the verb ; 1. 42. The proposition to which 

here "thoroughly learn," iKfiav- the clause including yap refers, 

Qdvtiv, when it cannot be mistaken and 

1. 29. "Regard," in a way of can be easily supplied, is some- 
apprehension, ivTpiirtodaif with times omitted, 
grenitive of object. 

e3 
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III. 



O my renowned son, thou knowest that 

The strife of Mars is uncertain whither it will issue (?rpo- 

But one thing is not uncertain, what a harvest from victory 

Thou art likely (/leXXw) to reap, thy country being subverted ; 

In recompense for which things, thy fame most, hateful hounds 

Curses pursue ; and one writing of thee» words 

Such as these will throw out : a noble nature indeed 

The man shewed, but that he blotted out for himself (mid.) 

By the close of his deeds, having destroyed his country with 

spear : 
And ill fame awaits him even in after times (judvaTepoy). 10 
Speak to me, son : dishonour me not, my child, as thou art 

doing ; 
Though thou the finished strains {virepicovoQ r/ooiroc) of majestic 
Virtue cultivating, the soft gracefulness (x^H) of ^^^ gods 
And their awful sovereignty {avQadia) hast been imitating, 

though being a mortaJ, 
As one the wide cheek of the air with fierce 
Thunders ready-to-tear, though nothing else than an oak 
Meaning to rive with bolt moderately armed. 
Son, why art thou silent ? whether for a noble man to cherish 
Resentment for things done wrongfully is it becoming ? 
But do thou — for not aught with him is there account of 

tears^ — 20 

Now speak in my stead, unhappy daughter ; 
Speak thou also with us, babe, beseech thy father; 
Perhaps childish things more than reasonable things may 

persuade him. 
And yet, come, tell me, a greater obligation to a mother, 

wliich 
Of mankind owes ? and then how lettest thou me prate 
These things in vain, like one sitting in the stocks (^vXoi^)? 
Wherein allotting to thy parent the share which it was meet 



III. 1.2. Many verbs, of which 1. 16, 17. ''Ready to tear," 
paivu) is one, have, in Attic, no " meaning to rive," by future par- 
active future, so that one must use ticiples. 
the middle future. 
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Of thanks haat thou shewed thyself {act.) ? Thee under-her- 

wing she as a loving 
Hen (ppvle) its chick (veotrtroy), the desire of second issue 29 
Having foregone (a^i^/u), with cluck often indeed to battles 
Sped thee forth (vpoTrBfiina), and often thee again to thy home 

( plur,) 
She led in, bearing the all-honoured prize of victory. 
Whereupon, if thou at least sayest that I ask unjust things, nie 
Spurn, spare not: but if at least (I ask) just things, 
And thou wilt shut me out from the honour meet for me, 
Thou, despising the words of thy mother, wilt both be in- 
jurious, I am persuaded (ol/uat). 
And canst escape the great vengeance of the gods no wise 

(ovri fwy). 
This man turns away (cfiiraXcv), as it seems : 
Dear ladies, now it is good (Boicet) to fall before him, 
Surely he must (doMe av) be ashamed at the knee of suppliant 
kinsfolk. 40 

Shakspeabe, Corioianus, v. 3. 

IV. 

And in this interval, as even to the gods I ever confess (Xeym) 
Whatever things I do-amiss through the wanderings of desire. 
So, the matters of this love* how to the maiden that of me, 
And to me that of her came, all will I relate to you. 

By all means, Othello, tell how these things are (ex^)* — 
The father of this maiden was (rvyxavw y«yaic) to mc 
A friend ; and often invites me to his bouse (plur,\ 
And questions me on the adventures of my life, 
And the battles, as many as I shared, and of cities, ever 
Longing to hear the hostile beleaguerings (wpofxe^ia) : 1 
And I go through all the recital to him, 
As it was even from my being a boy down to the then day. 
And therein I told most disastrous chances, 
And pitiable sufferings, by ships and on field of earth ; 
And how I am preserved, of destruction at the extreme 
Limits, in the deadly breaches (EitrPoXtj) of ramparts ; 
And how I am taken by hostile men, 
And endure slavish life : then free 

IV. ]. 13. "Told," rivdtoVf a dissyllable, u merging in »?. 
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I pass over much sea and land a wanderer (irXavt/c) ; 

And therein (see my devices) there was opportunity (jrdpsffri) 

to tell of SO 

Both very vast caverns, and untrodden deserts, 
And precipices and rocks, and on-a-level-with heaven 
Peaks of mountains, and the raw-devouring race 
The Anthropophagi, tearing each other's flesh, 
And the men that under their shoulders their monstrous 
Head make-grow (av^drw). Relating then (apa) these things, 
Me Desderaone was very eager to hear : 
However (/xr/v) she leaves not the affairs of the house for the 

sake of these things, 
But always having dispatched those as quick as possible, 
Returning (orpa^eig) back, she offered me an insatiate ear. 30 
Which things I having perceived, once her opportune 
Having taken, found some way to touch her soul, 
So that the maiden besought me out of earnest heart 
To tell the complete tale of my wandering, 
Of which she was indeed informed of small parlst 
But not at least accurately, so as to know it all. 
And I then indeed consented, and she often 
Listening bedews her cheek with tears, 
As I related (gen, <d>s.) aught of the things which once, being 

a youth, 
I suffered ; and when all had been told, 40 

She gives me countless groans as a reward. 
How truly full are these things, says she, of wonder. 
And how pitiable things hast thou told, and things to be 

regretted (wodeiyoc) with wailings. 
And even (fxrjp) she wished i^e had heard nothing, but still 
She wished to receive of the gods such a man ; and thanks 
For these things she gave (ex<^)> ^^^ ^^*^^ "i^» ^^ ^ knew any 

friend anywhere 
That loved (part.) her, to teach him to tell all the things 

which I also told, 
For by these things was she to be persuaded. 
On this, J spake out my own feelings, and somehow she loved 

1.22. **0n a level with," i^i- line belong to the followiug: it 

aovfiiva^ i^ merely implying com- was not possible, retaining sense, 

pleteness, as in iicTeXtiv, i^tpyd- to separate them entirely into their 

^larOai, proper lines. 

1. 47. Some of the words of this 
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Me indeed herself for tbe sake of these misfortunes, 50 

And the-man-before-you (S^e) her» when I saw the compassion 

of her mind. 
Such witchcrafts I-at-least employed, 
And here is the lady herself near, who will prove {part,) 

these things. 

Shakspeare, Otheih, i. 3. 

V. 

Now at length (^jj) come on, approach, Antonius» and approach 

I pray 
Hither to me, young man, prince Octabius ; 
Avenge ye your quarrel {^Ikh) on Cassius alone. 
For surely with Cassius the joy of life hath died, 
Whom in the first place indeed those loved by him hate, 
And he that was a brother scruples-not {roXfi^) to insult, 
And as a slave they check me, and my faults 
They store up (^vXaVeruf) in tbe folds of a tablet, written, 
So that they upbraid me with my misdeeds, having well learned 

them. 
Surely ($r ) I could from my eyes with tears this 1 

Soul let-loose. And the sword indeed is at hand (ircfpa), 
Again this my naked breast (p/tir.) is befoa'e thee (Trapo), and 

in it is a heart 
Dearer to me than the mines o£ Plutus, and than gold. 
Come on, if thou art a Roman, take forth from me {ace.) this, 
I will give my heart / that begrudged thee moneys. 
Strike, as thou didst Caesar before ; and I know well. 
Though utterly hating him, still 
Then thou wast loving him more than ever thou wast Cassius. 

Put away back thy sword within the sheath ( pli*r.), 
And be angry even whenever thou wilt: it is allowed thee, 20 
Venture upon (rX^fcO the utmost {war) : we will attribute thy 

violence to thy humour {Xrjfia), 
O Cassius, verily thou hast been yoked with a certain lamb 
That bears {part») resentments as a broken stone bears fire, 
Which, much enforced, by constraint a transient {fipaxvs) 
Spark lets fly {aor.) and then is cooled again. 

Whether is Cassius come to this, to his. friend Brutus 

V. 1. 12. ''This my," o6b 6, the possessive pronoun being expressed 
by the article. 
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To become altogether a jest and a laughiog-stock, when 
Sorrows and ill-tempered blood ((iapvQ dvfxos) carry him away ? 
WTien saying those things, I also myself was ill-tempered. 
Do you admit (J^vft^rjjjii) this? then will not you give your 
right hand ? 30 

Aye, and my heart — O Brutus : to what end (vfj) sayst thou 

this? 
Whether lovest thou not me so much as to bear 
If me> that which I have from my mother, the rash 
Temper (^uVic), makes forgetful of right things ? 

By all means : and therefore, when thy tongue over-bitter 
Is toward Brutus henceforward, deeming as to those things 
That thy mother chides {KEprofieiv) not thou, I will endure it. 

Shakspeare, Julius CtBsary iv. 3. 

VI. 

This royal infant, may she have God propitious. 

Though in cradle, promises (cvxo/xai) to this land 

To be a giver of countless blessings, 

Which with time will shine forth : she shall be set forth, 

(But few of the present {yvv) men shall see this,) 

To the princes then and to those after 

A certain glorious pattern, for there was not in Saba of old 

So much love of sage wisdom (irpovoia) and virtue. 

As one day shall be in her ; all things that for a prince (koL- 

pavog). 
And all that are becoming for virgin dignity {trefjivj vapOiv^), 
Shall exist in her, and shall doubly be manifested. 
The truth shall always nurse her (iraidevuf) tenderly (tpiXwo) ; 
Holy thoughts shall always counsel her well ; 
She shall win the love of men and their fear at once, 
For she shall be most dear to her subjects; 
But her enemies shall shake {<ppitrc(a) like an earth-born ear- 

of-corn, 

1.27. '* Laughing-stock." From ing-stock; from \eucTV^t0,\dKmrfA.a 

the first person of the perfect pas- an object for kicking, 

sive, a derivative noun in fia, fiaTov 1.31. In tragic dialogue, an af- 

18 often formed, to express the ob- firmative* answer to a question is 

ject or subject of the action of the often expressed by ye. 

verb; thus, from irat^co mock, irat- VL 1.3. From a masculine in 

yfia subject of mockery, or laugh- i?/o, as Son^p, the feminine is formed 

in eipa. 
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Hanging (veveiv) their head to the ground for sorrow (plur.), 

AH that is good is growing with her ; 

In her time (cVi rijah) every man, sitting by his vine. 

Shall reap the gifts of the earth, a feast sown-by-himself, 20 

With his friends singing-in-concert {i^vr^hiy) the joyous song 

of peace. 
God (to detoy) shall be rightly known among men ; 
And those about her shall clearly learn fully 
The perfect way of honour, looking on her, 
For the sake of illustrious deeds rather than of birth 
Desiring to have the. fair crown of glory. 
And these things are not fated to die with her, 
But as, if ever dies the celebrated bird. 
The maiden phoenix, there arises from her ashes 
A certain new bird, an equal wonder with the former : 30 
So she released from this mortal darkness. 
Shall leave this glory to a certain noble man. 
Who, a successor shining (^avelc) from her honoured ashes, 
As some bright star, honoured equally {neut. adj,) 
Shall be established, enduring for all time. 

Shakspeare, Henry VIII. v. 4. 

VII. 

Old man, you are bringing before us {eiffdyia) a certain strange 

(vTrfp^vijc) suit,' 
But yet the path which you walk in is lawful, 
The laws of this city are not able to stop you. 
Merchant, are you under penalty (yirodiKog) to this man ? — Yes, 

he says. 
And do you confess that you contracted these contracts (£v/i- 

/3oXaioi')? — 
I confess it : I contracted them, and I deny not asserting the 

not having contracted. — 
But then it is meet that thou take pity on this man, Hebrew. — 
For what compulsion /orce« me? tell me this plainly. — 
Compassion is not of constraint, but it is (aor,) gentle, 9 

And it drops as the verdure-giving {'x^^wpoc) dew from the sky 

I. 28. The second syllable in VII. 1.4. See note on V. 31. 

tTBpiKXvTo^ may be lengthened, 1. 10. An adjective often is used 

though a mute and liquid seldom in the sense of imparting or com- 

lengthen the preceding vowel of municating its quality, x^*^P^^ 

a compounded preposition. green, or that makes green. 
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Watering the ground beneath with preeiaus drink : 
And it is twice blessed (xp^^<>c)i for equally (e| taov) it benefits 
I'he giver and the receiver (aor.paW.), and always in the highest 
It is implanted highest, more for the well-throned 
Sovereigns becoming than the gold-plated (x/>v0^'Xaroc) crown. 
The sceptre indeed indicates die powers of temporal (dvrjTOQ) 

sway, 
Being an associate with honour and sovereign (vavre\f)i) au- 
thority, 
In which consists (tccirai) the awful majesty of kings : 
But compassion is above (jcpelaatay) this sceptre-bearing, 
For it has its throne in the hearts of sovereigns, 20 ' 

And is an associate with God himself from the beginning ; 
And all the powers among mortals then (rnviKavra) 
Are most like to the Divine Power 
When most justice hath been mingled with compassion. 
Do thou then, though alleging just things, consider this well, 
That with justice none shall be saved. 
As many mortals of us as look on the sun : 
When then in prayers we beseech the Deity (to Qsior) 
To show (viwn) compassion to men, these prayers us 
Teach by all means to show compassion to each other. SO 
And I speaking-out these things, wish of pleas 
Those that are thine, to mitigate the justice ; 
Which if thou follow, this grave court (e^) before thee (She) 
It behoves to bear a just vote against the merchant. 

May the deeds of myself fall on myself, on my head. 
For I ask to obtain what the law gives. 
The lawful penalty of the contracts. 

Shakspbarb, Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 

VIII. 

When (jivlK ay) opportunity of evil deeds is present, how 

For the most part it easily persuades to do evil deeds ! 

For if thou hadst not been present nigh me. 

On whose body was-inherent a stamp (xapaicnip) 

And a plain sign, which fully-showed thee ready 

To dare things which bring disgrace on those daring them, 

1.26. <'That,"oO'ovviica,apleo- 1. 85. Crasis of the article, 

nastic foim frequent in tragedy. twice. 
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■ 

This murder would not have come into my mind. 

But I, having observed thy abhorred aspect, 

Seeing thee a most excellent co-operator in bloodshed (al/io), 

And utterly-wicked and bold in dangers, 10 

Cautiously in secret words, riddled-upon (alrleraofiaO 

The slaying of the boy Arthurus, sounding thee : 

And thou to have the reigning king friendly 

Wishing, slewest wilfully a princely boy. 

For if indeed merely once thy head 

Thou hadst shaken, or then hadst hesitated when 

I said what I purposed to do, but not openly. 

Or hadst turned thine eyes upon me, as doubting (dfJLfi\aveiy), 

And hadst claimed-of (a£idai) me to tell thee plainly what 

things I was saying, 
I should straightway have been dumb from shame, ZO 

Foregoing the counsels of my former thoughts, 
And thy fear would have occasioned fear in me. 
But thou well understoodst my suggestions by nods. 
By which again thou signifiedst thy meaning (Xoyoc) : 
Yea truly (^ firjv) thou agreedst with fearless heart. 
And then eager with savage hand thou didst 
This deed, of which to tell the name alone 
Both my tongue and thine equally was ashamed. 
Begone, base-doer, nor look on me more, 
I am abandoned by my nobles, and there mock my country 

(ttoXic) 30 

Hostile armies in the very gates ; 
And even in the very flesh of this body. 
Within these both of blood and of breath 
Confines, civil war agitates all things 
Between me and the avenging- furies (dXdarwp) of my kinsman. 

It is fitting to arm thyself against other enemies, 
But let there be peace to thy soul with thyself : 
The boy yet lives, for this hand a maiden 
Is yet, having done none at all of the things thou speakcst of. 
Nor hath it been bloodstained with murderous drops, 40 

VIII. 1.10. " Utterly," with an are often expressed by the cor- 

a4}ective, often by a compound refiponding adverbs with the ar- 

with Trdv ; " utterly wicked," ira/i- tide, 6 trplv, 6 vvv, 6 irdXai, 6 

7r6vt\p<n, ' iTTtiTUf ic. t. X, 

1.21. Certain adjectives, former, 1.23. ''My suggestions, counsels, 

present, ancient, future, and others, sayings," &c. rdfid. often. 
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And of deadly intents the base-counselling (alir)(i>6firfnc) 
Motion (ppfJirj) no way stole into (vwrjXdt) this heart. No. 
But in the nnan before thee (oh) thou hast wronged his nature, 
Who am fierce-looking in appearance without, 
But within I cherish a disposition too gentle (Gr, gentler than) 
To slay an innocent boy with fell hands. 

Shaksfea&e, King John, It. 2. 

IX. 

Come hither, hither, Hubertus, noble head. 

Dearest one, we owe thee not a small debt, 

And in the enfoldings of this flesh a soul 

Resides, which from thy loyalty of old 

Is conscious that it has received good, and purposes one-day, 

In-return-dolng thee good, to lay on thee twice as great an 

obligation. 
And not ever of thy oaths which thou swarest freely 
Has my remembrance died, dearest one, but on the tablets of my 
Mind (p/wr.) they live for ever, carefully (ei) written. 
Come then, reach out to me thy right hand. 10 

I was ready-to-say something indeed, but these things to 

a better 
Opportunity having adapted (vpoerdnreir) 1 will declare, for 

almost in-some-respect 
Shame forbids me (I call-to-witness heaven) 
To tell thee how much honour I pay thee, Hubertus. 
King, I owe thee many thanks for these things (gen,) 
Not yet, friend, hast thou to say this justly. 
But know assuredly thou shah have ; and though time creep 

very-slowly, 
Still one day there will come, there will come a season to do 

thee (aor,) good. 
I was indeed ready-to-say somewhat, but let those things fare 

well (vpo\aipiiv) : 
For now the bright (iirLtnifiOQ) orb of the sun 20 

Blazes through the clear-sky (a(0|oa), and the proud day 

IX. 1. 1. Long tt of a proper by o, Publius IloirXto*; short u is 

name in any other language is often elided, Lentulus AcvrXos, 

generally expressed in Greek by Catulus KotXo^. 

ov, Julius 'louXtov; « when merely 1. 11. See note on III. 16. 
lengthened by position is expressed 
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Leading a train of empty delights 

And full of wantonnesses and of gawds, the words 

That are mine abhors : but if for me the brazen -mouthed 

Bell, clanging forth his iron-tongued voice. 

Announced the mid-course (^/avXov) of the nightly revolution ; 

If this place, where we are standing, of graves 

Was some mound, and thou wast standing by me 

Stung ($aKVia) with the goads of countless wrongs (vfipifffxa) ; 

And if the surly melancholic spirit SO 

Curdled thy blood, and rendered it sluggish, dense. 

Which, now ever bounding both up and down, 

Tickles (jcvlM the veins {Gr, canals) of the mortal body, 

And into men's eyes inspires (£/ij3aXX«i») foolish laughter, 

And' elates their cheeks with idle merriments, 

A/eeUng opposed to my purposes; 

And if thou again couldst see me without eyes. 

And hear me without the hearing fountain. 

And answer-me-in-turn again without tongue, 

Practising intuition (ivvoia), being blind, destitute of (j^ix") 
ears, 40 

Dumb in regard of ill words ; I then might (av). 

Nothing regarding the espial of day, 

/ mightf I say, tell thee all my counsels ; 

But now I must (av) not tell thee — ^but still I love thee exceed- 
ingly, 

And certainly I deem thee to be friendly minded towards me. 

Shakspeabb, King John, ill. 3. 

X. 

Come on, come hither, Hubertus, many things to thee of old 
We-owe-in-return for thy former attachment : 
And, dearest one, the soul which this body surrounds 
Knows well indeed that it has received good of thee, and to 

advantage 
Will repay this debt, in-^turn-doing thee good. 
And for thy oaths which thou swarest willingly (adj,) 
With us there dwells (jcsitrdaC) gratitude alive and not departed. 
Give, I pray thee (Sij), me the pledge of thy hand. There is 

somewhat which to say to thee 

1. Z6, Ttv is continually found, translation into English, 
without easily admitting of distinct X. 1. 2. See note on VIII. 21. 
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I purposed (/ucXXai) just-now» dearest onei but to a better 
Opportunity haying suited it, I wiU*8peak*it*out hereafter. 10 
However this at least know clearly, I am ashamed to tell 
How kindly I feel (difiovuv) towards thee» and love thy head. 
King, of a truth I have boundless gratitude towards thee. 
But there is nothing now indeed for which this 
To say it behoved theei but there shall be in after time : 
For a day shall come, though it may chance with slow foot, 
On which clearly by deeds will I shew my good will. 
Be it so. A certain tale indeed I wished to tell to thee : 
Though to be silent is better, for in heaven 
The sun is driving, and the day in pride (p/tir.) 20 

Wantoning* and in a multitude of frivolous delights, 
Looks on us, and will not endure this 
Word hearing. But if now the brazen-mouthed 
Bell was clanging in the middle course of night ; 
If here, where we stand, a corpse-receiving 
Grave-heaped enclosure was ; and thou under countless 
Ills wast labouring, having suffered the extremes of extremes; 
And for thee some melancholic savage-minded resentment 
Was keeping thy blood curdled and thickened. 
Which for the most part is wont to boil, and in the channelB 50 
To bound lightly, and in the eyes empty-minded 
Mirth hath kindled, and the convulsed 
Cheeks with childish laughter distends. 
Which to these counsels which I have extremely 
Hostile abides (,perfO\ if thou without eyes 
Knewest how to see, and without ears my 
Voice to hear, and to answer again 
Having a dumb expression, in thought alone 
Hearing me and seeing me and speaking to me ; 
Neither should the sleepless espial of day, 40 

Nor the eye of the sun, have restrained me 
So as not to utter my whole mind to thee : 
But now I must not tell thee ; but stilll love thee, 
And thou also at least equally lovest me, as I believe. 

Shakspcaee, King Jokn^ iii. 3. 



1. 22. See note on V. 27. fixed to words to which we cannot 

1. 84. The article, to imply ex- prefix our article, 
cellence or dignity, is often pre- 
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XI. 



Prince, time bears on his shoulders a certain wallet, 
Where he carries alms (jrTotxiKal rpo^aO for oblivion 
That is swelled out with ill-requited kindnesses. 
These scraps from ancient good deeds (Gr, things well done) 
At once are performed and devoured ; 
Now they are, and the-same-day they are forgotten ( per/,) 
Then close to follow up the things done 
Preserves the fair-beaming brightness of glory ; 
But on-the-other-hand he that giveth up, just-like mail 
Rotted with rust hangs (imperf,) outof-the-way, 1 

Taking-pride in the anciently-glorious monument. 
Go, seize, seize the forward path (Gr. path hence). 
For renown travels in narrow paths. 
Where one runs not that hath not run singly-treading. 
Hold fast, hold thou fast the way, for emulation then 
Genders blossoms of countless children. 
And every one of these in succession dogs thee (^Kvyriyertiv) ; 
And if thou be turned aside (gen. abs,) or fall out- of-the-course, 
Like to a tide falling-in-upon*thee, 

They outrun thee leaving thee last. 20 

And, farther, thou shalt lie stretched out (cfcradiyv), a ground- 
fallen 
Kicking-stock to those placed last : 
As any gallant horse fallen in the first-ranks 
Both trampled upon and stricken down. 
Therefore that the newly done deeds of these 
Should prevail over thy old ones, even though they be greater, 
There is the utmost necessity: for of a well-mannered host 
To the feelings variously-turning time is similar. 
Who those indeed setting-forth with pliant (vy/ooc) 
Hand dismisses (aor.), but of-a-truth the new-comer 30 

Grasps with flying outstretchings (:friTa<Tfjia) of arms. 
Laughter then commences indeed cheerful. 
But lamentation is a companion to it departing. 
By the gods, let not in-any-wise virtue hunt for 
Reward of its former being, for high birth,. 
Courage, wisdom, beauty, zeal, 

XI. 1. 22. See note on V. 27. trplv ytvioBai ; the infinitive for 
I. 35. Of its former being, tou the abstract noun, as we often find.. 
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Friendship, love, good will — in a single word, all things, 

Are- vassals (Kkiei) of envying and blame-loving time ; 

For, in generic relationship. Kindred 

Nature binds together all, so that with one«way-flowing 40 

Reports they extol new-born gawds, 

Though moulded in ancient forms ; 

And so that dust leafed-over (xvodiiar) with thin gold 

They honour above gold that is dimmed (xpw(<i') by duat. 

And each present is-naturally-disposed (oor.) to reverence the 

present object. 
Whereupon, be not surprised any more, 
Because the present meetings of the Greeks 
Worship Ajax ; for of things unsteady (aoraroc) 
By the rush, easily to-be*caught is naturally (yre^wct) 
The mortal eye, but not by things motionless. -50 

The popular cry of old was thine indeed* 
And now it might be, and again it will be, 
If thou wilt not hide thyself in a hving tomb, 
And thy glory sealed up in tents 
Wilt not hedge in, thou who here excelledat (part.) often with 

the spear. 
Who madest emulous missions among the gods. 
Who dravest Mars to strife of hands. 

Shakbpearb, Troilu9 and Cresaida, ill. 3. 



XII. 

Do not I-pray-thee (^ra) these things at least. Long since of 

silver 
Some little treasure by a sparing life 
I have saved, while being the servant of thy father. 
Having prepared this as a foster-nurse for grey hairs, when 
Lame-making old age should fall <mi my joints ; 
Age, I say, heel-trampled and cast aside : 
Dp thou, pray, receive this at my hand; and may he that day- 

by-day 
Provides sustenance for sparrows and ravens, 
Be to me also a sustainer of my life henceforth. 
See, this is it. All this I give thee ; 1 

And willing with thee willing at least I will go as servant. 
I am indeed an old man as to appearance, but still I am strong ; 
For in my youthful bloom cultivating sobriety (art. and tn/En.) 
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My healthy blood I never with the flame 

Of maddening drinks tainted, nor shamelessly my strength 

Did I melt-out-of-me, pursuing baneful wantonnesaes. 

Therefore the old age of him-before-thee, as a winter any time 

Hath coroe strong, is cold but still kindly. 

Come, I beseech thee, all things whatsoever a youth 20 

Could, I will do, labouring for thy sake. — 

O most excellent spirit, how thou among the men of old 

Shinest- forth in generous constancy of soul, 

Who with genuine zeal lor their lords 

Toiling bare-hardships, not for the sake of gain : 

But now among men the contrary things are-usual. 

And none is willing to labour for his neighbours without hire: 

And every one having won his hire easily. 

As quick as possible gives up his former diligence again. 

But by thee, beloved head, not such things are resolved on. 30 

However at least, old man, tilling a withered tree 

Thou art labouring in vain, a tree I say^ of which the decayed 

branches 
Will not produce even one flower, the harvest of toils. 
But, if it seems good, we will flee together to a foreign land; 
And before that we exhaust these moneys, 
Perhaps we may find for ourselves a little and a peaceable 
Maintenance, and an end of our wandering, as we roam. — 
Go thou, and I will follow thee to the end. 
As long as my life holds out, my son. 
Zealously with a faithful and constant mind. 

Shaksvxarb, Ai You Like It, ii. 3. 

XIII. 

It cannot be that not a most honourable disposition 
This priest still had, though being low-born, 
For from his cradle he was always indeed among the Muses 
And those things he handled accurately, and he was exceeding 
wise, 

XII. 1. 26. " The contrary verbs in Attic, has for its future 

things," TO ifiiraXiw, the adverb the middle future, 4>tv^ovfiat, 

with the article instead of the ad- 1. 37. " As we roam," by the 

jective. present participle, in dual number. 

1. 84. 4>tvya, like many other XIII. 1. 1. ** It cannot be," 
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And he plied a persuasive and honey-tongued tnouth ; 

To 'his enemies indeed rough-of-address, bitter, 

But to his friends sweet, as never summer was. 

And if then he desired gains insatiably, 

(For this may he erred, I say not otherwise,) 

However to give at least, and with a very liberal hand, 10 

He was forward, mistress ; and there witness &r me 

The works of this man, the twin seats of the Muses, 

The goodly pair which he founded in you, 

O Ipssecus, and thou, fair-turreted Oxonia, 

Of which one indeed fell at-the-same* juncture (£v/x/ieVpa»c) 

with him. 
For it willed not to be left by him that founded it; 
But the other, though still wanting the being completed at 

least, 
Is both so renowned as to its exceeding- wise art, 
And of a truth so much increases day- by-day, 
That his name shall not die, but him shall celebrate ZO 

The whole earth, for the sake of this ever-remembered deed. 
At his fall QparL aor.) indeed I should most deem-him-happy, 

since 
Already at that time in the first place indeed in time at length 
He became-acquainted-with his own heart himself. 
And found how great a prize it is to be lowly-minded (cr/iiicpov 

And of a truth, greater than one of man's gift, a certain' 
Honour, time as it grew old conferred on him ; 
In dying itself he died worshipping God. — 

Would that {tl yap) dying I may find some such 
Herald, who shall set forth my deeds of my life, 30 

And will gird-round (irepKrrtXKbi) me an unfading (aiciiparoc) 

glory, 
A true mouth faithful equally with thee at least. 
For, whom living I hated most of mankind, 
For the sake of the words and the just feeling (jppovrifxa) 
Of thee, who hast spoken truth with modest mind. 
Him I honour dead — ^may be obtain peace. 

Shakspbabe, Henry VIIL iv. 2. 



1. 13. ^filv is here shortened on the last syllable, as we find it in 
Sophocles continually. 
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XIV. 



One being inexperienced in wounds jestg at scars* 

What object do I see ? from above the house what in the 

world 
Brightness brake forth ? The risings indeed of the sun 
This light is, and liilia is the sun. 
But come, awaken thee, fair-beaming sun. 
Kill the envious moon, for also with sorrows 
Hath she all melted away already, and is withering 
Overcome by the beauty of thee at least her maid. 
Serve not now any more her that envies thee, 
And the virginal vest which thou wearest upon thee, 10 

For it is green and sickly, and it none but 
Fools wear, as quickly as possible put thou off. 
My lady hath appeared, of my heart 
The dearest object ( plur.) — how I would she knew this. 
She speaks somewhat, she speaks, and still said nothing : what 

then? 
The voice of her eyes charms me, and I will answer. 
Why, I pray, am I shameless? she addresses not me. 
For in heaven such as are-the-fairest (icaXXi9r€vo/iai), 
Some two stars, having-business (aa^o^^O* ^^ ^^® young-lady 
Are imploring the eyes, until they come back again, 20 

To shine down in the spheres of them : 
And what if, being-changed-in-abode ia the dells (irrvx>l) ^^ 

heaven. 
Were those eyes and those stars in the maiden's head ? 
In truth, in-comparison-with the maiden's bright cheek. 
The stars would be obscured, as a torch by the sun ; 
And her exalted eye through heaven 

Would send forth a far beaming blaze, of the birds the songs 
The morning sonffs J say, exciting, as if darkness had fled. 
See how she has leaned (ix^a with aor. part,) her cheek on her 

hand, 
Would I were a glove upon that right hand, 30 

That I might touch (indie,) that cheek — 

XIV. I. 10. "Which thou wear- Gr. "how she ought to know." 

est on thee," iirafiiri<rxpfiai, with 1. 28. " As if darkness had fled," 

double accusative. wv, with genitive absolute. 

1.14. "How I would she knew," 
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Ah me — 
She spake : bright divinity, speak again ; 
For so, so shinest thou above me, 
A night-gracing (wicr/cre/iKoc) ornament, as from heaven 
A winged messenger appears to men, 
And they astonished turn up their eyes. 
And kan back, and on the lazy-paced (PpaiverroXot;) 
Clouds the god they behold riding, 
Naviffating with wings the bosom of the air. — 40 

O Homeon, wherefore, I pray, art thou Romeon ? 
Deny both thy father and thy name, but if thou wilt not, 
Swear to abide a faithful lover of me (SBe), 
And I stand aloof from both house and race. 

Shakspeare, Romeo and Juliet, ii. 2. 

XV. 

To day I myself with prince Amieus 

Crept after the man, of an old oak 

Reclined under the shade, of which oak the ample-enfolding 

Root stooped-forward, overlooking the streams 

Which brawl flowing-along this wood : 

Whitlier also some wretched stag, who elsewhere had been 

maimed, 
Injured somewhere by the huntsman's hands. 
Came up for the deadly breathings-forth of life : 
And truly such lamentations the unhappy animal 
Raised, prince, that almost his hide even « 1 

Was bursten asunder with hardly-breathed sighs : 
And from his eyes down his innocent nose dense 
Drops of tears coursed one another, 
A piteous chase to look on; and thus he densely-haired 
Looking sluggish, and by the melancholy 
Itlches much observed in this /tW, by the extreme 
Brink {plur,) of the swifl streams was standing. 
Increasing them with tear-flowing tide. — 

What, I pray, said Inches ? did not he some sage 
Maxim utter about this sight before him ? — 20 

Yes, and diversifying it in countless ways he compared it« 

XV. 1. 2. Crasis of the article 1. 21. See note on V. SI. 

Tov with dvdpov. 
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First indeed, prince, thus the circumstance that the beast 

Wept into the plenteous stream, did he touch : 

Alas, alas, poor stag, thou the substance 

That is thine, transferring, as it is instinctive in mankind* 

Givest more to him that had too much before. 

Then seeing him alone, abandoned. 

And neighbourless as for his fastidious fellows, 

Rightly, said he, go these things, for truly of thy friends 

Calamity hath banished the influx. 30 

And seeing a multitude of stags full of pasture, 

Carelessly bounding past, and not calling to 

The wounded one to fare well, he sorrowfully-speaks these 

things : 
Go, ye sinewy and fat citizens. 
Go ye, for thus now it-is-the* custom everywhere : 
Why look ye on this utterly-destroyed one before you? 
Thus both the country and the town and the mansions 
Royal he inveighs-against with words that are upbraiders; 
And besides he rails at this the life of us, 
In-one-word declaring surely these things, that over mighty 40 
Tyrants only, and lawless intruders, 
And worse than these are we, who the beasts 
Affrighting thus utterly {Gr. from-the-foundation) chine them 
In their own lawful abodes. 

Shakspeabe, As You Like It, ii. 1. 

XVI. 

Not ever once, prince, a revulsion {iviirrpofii) of terrors 
Sucb-as-thesehave I had, now however (ye /i»/v) fear possesses 

me: 
For some things indeed it was possible for us to learn, having 

heard 
And ourselves seen; and new things has announced {txw with 

aor, part,) 
One present within, what horrible to look on 
Portents the nightly watchmen have seen : 
In the mid streets a lioness brings forth 
Whelps : and the sepulchral abodes wide yawning 
Have given up the dead that were hidden {perf, m,) below : 
And on the clouds' tops fierce warriors in mail, 10 

In fiery mail, meii crowded in bands 
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And squadrons, preserving the well-arranged order of fight 
Arouse combat, from whom blood-dropping dews 
Have dripped upon the citadel beneath, 
And the air hurtled as if with warlike (djoc/^roc) din. 
And one might (6rr. it was at hand to) hear horses' neighings. 
And the groan of men fallen in slaughters: 
And with weeping and waitings shrieking ghosts 
Overspread the city : assuredly these things past describing 

(Crr. greater than speech) 
Have appeared, Caesar, and me at least they confound with 

terror. — 20 

What, I pray thee, is avoidable, for which from the highest 

gods 
The fate-assigned issue abides immovably ? 
Still Caesar shall go forth, since equally to men. 
To all and to me, is there concern with these predictions. — 
When the poor indeed die there appears no 
Comet star, but heaven itself blazing 
Shews-afore ( ferf. m.) to princes deadly fate. — 
Many at least deaths have the feeble-minded of men 
Endured before dying, but a brave-souled man 
Tastes {aor^ once the fated end. 90 

But that man should fear, that, of whatsoever things there is 

knowledge. 
Of all wonders appears to me the highest : 
Since, at the destined season, no-wise to-be-escaped 
Fate brings the inevitable end. 

Shakspeabe, Jiditts Obsot, iv. 3. 

XVIL 

Worms (evXi?) and tombs and monumental (cTrirv/ijSioc) in- 
scriptions 

Are to be with us the remainder of our talk ; 

Come, let us write on the dust, making tablets (^eXrov^Oac) 
of it, 

The tearful tokens of grief with dew of the eyes. 

And guardians of our houses, and inheritors of our possessions 

XVI. 1.23. The present of cI/Di£ the force of a perfect, 
and its compounds has the force of XVI I. 1.2. <*Are to be," av, 

a future, just as that of ^k» has with optative. 
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Let us choose for ourselves : yet of a truth not these at least, 

since what are we fated (/zeXXciv), 
Departing (^jdovSoc), to leave except our bodies, to the earth 
Cast forth unhonoured, without the state (x^'^i?) of-past-times 

(17 vdpog) ? 
His indeed are our deep furrows, 

And we ourselves, and, in plain words, all things, 1 

Nor is there aught else our own (^idiov) except death {Gr, to 

die). 
And the sorry (evVcXijc) model (rvfrtafxa) of barren earth, 
Enough (ptrov) only to cover the body with thin paste (ireXavoc). 
By the gods, reclining on-the-ground (xafxal) let us recount 
In stories the sorrowful adventures of kings that have died : 
How some indeed war ("Apric) hath undone ; and some from 

their thrones 
Have been cast forth (cjorecretv) ; and another there haunt 

(cic0o/3£(v) the avengers 
Of-those-whom he himself deprived of rule and of life ; 
And another slumbering in the night hath been undone ; 
And another by his wife by poisons; by violence at least 
surely 20 

They all. For in the hollow cavity (icvroc) of the crown 
Which surrounds the mortal (/dporiforiov) head of a king, 
Death sits on thrones, and in it the antic {tciprofios) 
Mocks at the royal (jvpavvog) ornaments of state, 
Allowing him the bare gift of air, for a time, 
A certain short timet scoffing at him {iyKadvPpi^eiv) in cruel 

ways, 
And allowing him-to look death with stern eyes, after-that 
Him he-hath-made-utterly -conceited (eyxavvocu) with vain 

haughtiness, 
As if forsooth (S^Oev) this fleshly encloser (ipKog) of the soul 
Were fortified around with brass. Thus him with delights SO 
He humours (OakTreiy, aor.), and then comes the end, and the 

point pierces, 
The point J I say^ of a little arrow pierces this barrier (pvfia) of 

walls, 
And the king departs {perf,) disappearing (^/oov^oc). No 
longer (irXiov) shall there cover 

!• 9. " Our," by the dative of jective, ci/wxov, as often in Latin 
the personal pronoun. nocturnus and diumus, ** by night," 

1. 19. » In the night," by an ad- and " by day." 
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Any-one of you his head, nor with reverences too 

Solemn, for the future, shall mock at (cyicariXXfJirrai) a mortal. 

Forego your ancient respect— cast away of reverence 

The paternal traditions, and the ministerings (ywovpyla) of 

attendants ; 
For ye are doing no other thing than mistaking me (ayvoclv) 

continually to-this-time (devpo). 
At least of-a-truth the same hread with you feeds me too; 
Lacking I am pained (aXycJ), and I taste (mid,) sorrow ; of 

friends 40 

And of help I too have need (^£t ica/ze) : then» one subject to 

(viriffcooc) these things, 
How forsooth (pif) was it fit to call to my face (avrav^^v) king 

by name (acc») ? 

. Shakspeare, Richard 11, iu. 2. 

XVIII. 

Know'st thou ( per/*.) not, of a truth, that heaven's searching 
(/io^nipioc) 

Eye, whenever (evr av) below the well-rounded earth 

Concealing itself, it gives light to the regions beneath. 

At that tifM bandits and fierce robbers 

Roam here concealed in darkness, 

Bloody with violent outrage (v/3pic) and slaughters ? 

But when rising up above this terrestrial 

Ball, he fires with rays the loftiest branches 

Of the eastern pines (ttevici;), everywhere within the recesses 

Darting (lanrciv) his light, the discoverer {tbrltrKowoo) of un- 
hallowed (/^(2f, 10 

Then straightway (^^i?) murders, treasons, and at-the-same- 
time the forms 

Of deprecated (aVcvicroc) crimes, of their nocturnal veil 

Bereft, openly and naked to view {aor, infin,) 

Stand beneath the light, and shuddering (perf. par^) with 
trembling 

Themselves at (Trpoci ^^0 themselves. And thus (wVavrwc) 
1 say that this 

Plunderer and traitor in nocturnal outrages 

Long hath wantoned (j>art.\ since the time when wandering 

We were-amidst those dwelling (^icia/icvoc) beneath. 

But when he shall have seen from our eastern thrones 
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Us rising, a cloud of shame 20 

Shall dye the face for Mm conscious of his treasons ; 
Nor will he dare ever to look on the light of day, 
^ But shall fear himself his own misdeed. 
For not of the rough stormy sea 
The boundless water to wash off a king's 
Holy anointing is able, nor of mortals in the 
Counsels is there might, so that even God's 
Chosen deputy {vvapxos) they can cast-forth from his throne 

{plur,) 
And as many as the enemy by force having collected leads, 
Against my golden crown sharp (ofvVo/xoc) darts 30 

Cast-in-brass (xoXmiAoroc) aiming, God, opposed to 
Each of these, supplies a bright angel, 
A heavenly defender, for his beloved Richardus. 
And where celestials take part of (miXXafxI^dyeiy) the fight, 
It-must-be-that (aVayiciy) the weak courage of mortals fall, 
For God fights for the right (to dUaioy) in all things (jrayra), 

Shakspeabe, Richard IL iii. 2. 

XIX. 

Most excellent king, that thou from too sofl feelings 
And from this harmful pity shouldst desist, it is fitting. 
Come, say, on what wild beast looks the lion 
With gentle eyes? not on that which with violence 
Invades his lair : and to the mountain-traversing 
Bears, to lick (XixfJ^aadai) the hand of whom is it pleasing ? 
Not surely that of those who from them before their eyes 
Carry off their cubs (tncvfiyoo) : or who boasts 
To have escaped the bites of the lurking (icpv^coc) serpent ? 
Not he that has fixed his pain-giving {dyiapoo) foot on its 
back ( p/tir.). 1 

And in truth, when tfampled on at least, its little head 
The worm (cnccJXiyf) lif^s (mid,) in anger, and peck (daxyuf) 
Doves in aid of (dpwyd^) their little broods. 
But thou art not such, but when thy throne ( plur,) 
Ambitious (vi^Xo^pcifv) Uorcus aspired at (wpeyeoBai) by force, 

XVIir. 129. << The enemy," d. arises the use inGreek of the simple 
From the use of the article with article to denote " the enemy." 
nip and ii in opposition, probably 
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Smiling thou stoodst by the toan when he looked upon {part.') 

thee 
With a hateful and broTr-knittiDg (fwiM^w/ievoc) coun- 
tenance. 
And he, born the subject of othen, not a king. 
Had forethought (rpomua) for his aon that he might become 

a king, 
And himself his own seed, like a father that-lorea-bia child 
(ifiXoreicyoc), 80 

Was forward {aircvSu) to aggrandize : but thou, who art 

a kin^ b; birth. 
Having received from God a most goodly son, 
Hast then consented (mraiviTK) to cast him forth unhonoured 
From his paternal inheritance, a roost unloving father 
Being proved hy deeds. Seest thou not ? the races of birds 
Rear their young, though not possessed (eVi^jSoXoc) of under- 
standing. 
And indeed it is fearful for them to look on the fece (tn-o/ia) 
Of men, but still iheir neiv-born issues (|3Xa'on)^ii) 
Who haih seen them not defending 1 when with the wings, 
Which before at least terrified {iwrorifiivot) they used for 
escape, SO 

With these, and not with others armed. 

They join (fwairrctv, tor.) battle with man, if he climb {jjart.) 
For the robbery of their beloved nests, and refuse not 
To buy the safety of their young by their death. 
I am ashamed of thee, my liege (Scinrora), thus soft 
When 1 see thee. Why imitatest thou not the temper (^lio'ic) 

(Scivoe) thing, that this youth, 

, youth before-us (SJt), for his father's 

;ient throne, and then at length (2i)), 
should thus speak to him — 40 

a faihers won for roe, 
r and carelessly lost ? 
orne. But, by the gods, 
ng ; and looking upon this 
f/i/ia), the presage {ftavrie) of happy 
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Be emboldened and be sharpened as to thy fearful heart 

To preserve the things now belonging to thee {wdpwy), and of 

them preserved 
To leave when thou art dead this boy before*us the possessor. 

Shakspeabe, Henry VL Part 3, ii. 2. 

XX. 

Forgive me, maiden, for that (ovv£ica) not meeting a fit-season 

And not having been cautious as to this saying, I have terrified 

thee, 
For I knew not at all that I should grieve {Jut, part) thy 
mind. 
But however (ply) since, in truth, in sorrow (part.) thou 
hast chanced 
To see (part,) me, straightway the mournful (ttoXvWovoc) 

calamity 
Made thee known, though thou wast (part,) before unknown 
to me. 
I fear lest looking on me thou shouldst hate me (aTroarvyciv}, 
For I am (icvpw) one that has announced words (sing.) of ill- 
tidings (KaKayyeKoi), 
It was I that erred {Or, I erred) in asking thee (part.) these 
things, but thou 
Wast nothtng in-the-world (tots) else than the token of my 
misfortune. 10 

But tell me ally for I was not able then, in my terror (iicwXa- 

yeitraX 
To learn all the story (6rr. all things), but now I could hear 
them willingly (0tXa>c)« 
But know thou at least that they will renew thy sorrow. 
1 will not (pv fxrj) in any wise (trore) be overcome by (^trauy) 
the calamity. 
What was in truth the encounter of the battle? detail it, T pray 
thee (rripaiye dij). 
Our army indeed, being thoughtless of assault from the 
enemies 
In tents, bordering on the new city, 

XX. 1. 8. A personal pronoun served in English by the para- 
beginning a clause, and emphatic, phrasis " it was . . . that 
may often have the emphasis pre- 

o3 
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Was occupying a spot ill fortified iia\vptaiuvoQ) : 
When about evening twilight ihCKiiv itnripav), from the oak- 
woods ($pvfji6g) 
There approached a dust borne up idiwpeiffOai) from the 
ground (y^Ocv), 20 

And the sentries fled, and the camp was filled with 
Clamour, as (ate) the enemy (gen, abs.) were already near ; 
And with difficulty we assembled on horses as quick as pos- 
sible (jag rd^og), 
In this time urged on at full speed (otto pvrrjpoQ). 
The hostile cavalry through the breast-work of trees (hv- 

^piTig opKavri) 
Passes, and quickly the trench that-ran-round (irepihpofjiog') in- 

a- circle 
The dauntless chivalry CAprjg) of the enemy leaped over 

(hdXXetrdai), 
Inconsiderately however, by their exceeding forwardness, 
They preceded the remaining multitude of their army, 
And the foot soldiery (Xcoic) had been lefl-behind a long way. 
Thus unsupported (^ovriprig) the bold horsemen dl 

Were following their leader (<rrjfiayTr)p) ; and then immediately 
All our equestrian host speeding-forth (trvdelg) 
In front, and at the same time from flank (vXevpodev), them 

back 
Drive to the ground (tottoc) near the trench : 
Where at length (Siy) the infantry (iri^og trrparog) Having been 

drawn up, immeidiately 
Protending lances received them fatally (rKtifioyfag), 
So that they had not power any how, forward, nor to the rear 

(rovirlffbi)^ 
To move, shut in on all sides with terrors. 
Thereupon he that is general of our army 40 

Crying aloud calls to the commander of the enemy, 
On terms on which it is reasonable for one that had been 

bravest (dpiartvuv) ^ and not by feebleness 
Of spear had been conquered, to surrender (iKhovvaC) the 
army. 

1. 25. 'Imro^ collectively, for 1. 42. " It is reasonable," eUov, 

" cavalry," is feminine. to come into line 43, as the two 

1. 28. ** Inconsiderately," by the could not be entirely separated, 
neuter plural of the corresponding 
adjective oorKeirTos. 
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But he on-the-other-hand, for by the crest and long locks 
He was to be known (yvtaTog), to those broken by the eques- 
trian charge (j^pofwg). 
To his own men having given sign (v£veiv), himself first in* 

stantly 
Urging his generous horse (jtwrrov trwfia), the trench 
Leaped over, and they all followed him at speed iavSriv), 
And at length the deed was done ; for smitten within 
The breast (p/tir.) by a two-edged weapon (o/z^i^ioyc ^v), the 
man's horse 50 

Himself indeed stands upright, breathing out fury, 
And shot off the rider (a/i/^an^c) afar ; 
And on high, above him fallen, the strong horse (iinrecov 

Bounds, no more having remembrance of bridles. 
Princess, what trembling seizeth thee as to the knees ? 
It is better that I depart, and pain thee not farther. 

No, I pray thee (Sfro), for I will bear it, therefore tell the 
whole. 

Upon them then, their leader fallen 
Beholding, there falls a dreadful daring of fury : 
And utterly forgetful of their safety, 60 

In manner of lions they raised (jEtmitra) a desperate fight : 
And we, from anger at their all- venturing boldness. 
Slay them, nor earlier (irplv) an end of slaughter 
Did we make (cOi^ica), than (irpiv) that even the last fell. 

And where is the dead-body? this I farther-desire to know. 

Maiden, we bare him forth early : 
Twelve youths (^Oeoi) began the procession, from the army 
Selected according to distinction (a^/df/xo) of high-birth. 
Bearing the corse, and all the army followed- after. 
And a garland of fair {jEVKafnroo) laurel rested on the bier 
Ci<pWTO ^poirri), 70 

And to this the general himself kindly (fivtl>f}6viM>c) 
Joined (jdpfi6(w) his own victorious (jcaSXlyucoc) sword. 
And he was not without-share of tears at least, since 

1. 49. The first syllable of eW- are often expressed by trpo^ or iirl 

irpaKTo may be elided after the in composition with the verb : I 

long final vowel of ^t;. farther desire, ir/>oorx/>9j«. 

1. 56, Bring *' together " and . ^ 1. 65. *' Early/' by an adjective, 

" not" into one word fxriSr, itStn, agreeing with the object. 

1. 64. "Farther," or in addition, 
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Many were there among us, who the nobleness of the mind 
Of him and his gentle manners had known ifiadtav) ; 
And there was none who did not weep for him, and gladly 
Would the general have preserved him, but he^did not 
Allow it, for purposely (fiiXwy), they say, he sought death. 

Englished from a TranskUion hy Hermann of Schiller's 
Death of WaUestein, iv. 10. 



XXI. 

The dead calls me, he calls me, and with him (cV) of his 

followers (oTrdiay) 
The truly loving trusty-band (irltrrwfia), as-many-as with him 
Sacrificed themselves, as avengers to their dead chief 
Utterly blame my ungenerous delays. 
For they not even abandoned him when dead 
Who ruled them living, and to these things agreed (jairely) 
Those* the slow-of-sympathy (j^vtraXyrig) ; and shall I then 

(clra) love life ? 
No, surely. For me too the garland that thy bier 
Crowns is woven (perf). And what life is pleasant 
Without love at least? but I will cast it away, 10 

Since he lies dead through whom once it was sweet. 
For formerly (rd irply), when I found- for-my self thee that loved 

me (TroOeiy)^ 
It then was pleasant to me to live, then joyful (Jem,) 
I used-to-look-on the golden-rayed light, 
Looking-forward-to (jrpoahK^v) the two greatest joys. 
Thou, thou didst stand at the gates of my life. 
Through which I then was entering (jElffa/jLelfieiv) with doubt- 
ing (flKyrfp6(i) foot. 
Quitting my maiden-chambers, and the recesses of the house 

(^plur,) 
And from countless suns brightness was shining forth : 
And thou wast appearing a propitious divinity, me, somehow 

beyond 20 

The dream-resembling days of youthful life. 
On the highest peaks of happy existence, ready-to-place 

(jimiawy) ; 

XXI. 1. 16. Place the pronouns together, <rv fiol, <rv . . . 
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And the feelings of which, as awakened from sleep, with new 
perception dppny) 

I then became-sensible (qltrddyeadai), having tasted them 
(yeyevfjiiyri) for the first time (txi ^rpwra), 

These were truly the happy life of the gods, 

For then I first saw thy noble head. 

But then came destiny, and mercilessly with cruel hand 

Having grasped thy tender (/uaXOcucoO body most dear to me 

Casts it forth an object-of-trampling (irartiff/iog) to the hoofs 
of warlike horses : 

Such is the fate of the honourable among men, SO 

Let then every one (ttoc tis) shun to be high minded. 

The awful dispensers (icpaVropec) of the fate of mortals are- 
envious, 

And unseasonable joy moves the anger of the gods. 

We sow the good seed for fortune to rear. 

And the end proves whetlter the harvest is joyous, or fatal. 

Alas I whenever a house is destined (juKKmiv) to fall, consumed, 

Immediately the collected clouds hide the sky. 

And the dart of lightning (jcepavyioo) issues even from the clear- 
sky (cvS/a), 

And the earth from beneath sends forth subterraneous (x^o- 
vvoq) fire. 

And infatuated (olejrpoTrXi^Q joy itself, blinded as to the eyes. 

Dashes the frantic firebrand against the blazing roof. 41 

Re-translated from a Translation, by Hermann, of Schiller's 
Wallestein, iv. 12. 

XXII. 

Thou judgest well : therefore God to men. 

To different 9?teii,hath divided {dnapl(bf) different ofHces (reXoc), 

Ever turning them endeavouring to motion (infin. pass, of 

Having assigned (Oc^c) them obedience as a certain mark and 

end. 
This one may see in the labouring bees, 

L 36. <f>EVf to be prefixed to the lowed by a dative.* 

line, forming no part of it. XXII. 1. 5. ** One may see," 

1.41. "Dashes against/' by a Chr. ** it is possible to see f*' i<rr' Utiv. 
compound of fiaXKBiv with Iv, fol- 
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Which of-a-truth (^17), nourishing tfiemselves according to a 

certain law of nature, 
Carefully (ev) persuade their numerous host to regulate itself 

For they have a king, and classes (yevoc) of officers. 
Some then, within, the well regulated (evKoafwg) common- 
wealth 
Administer (ve/ieiv) as dispensers-of-justice (diKaairoXot:) : the 

merchandises 10 

Others as merchants toil-.at abroad : 
Others, as soldiers {Gr. spear-bearers), thoroughly* armed as 

to their bodies, 
Prey-upon (\yie<rdai) the soft flowers of summer with their 

stings, 
And bearing o£Pthe spoil, on joyous feet, 
Approach the royal tent of their commander ; 
And he in-his-turn (a2), busied about (o/x^eVoiv) supreme 

(jiiynrrot) government (rvpayvig), 
Oversees the workmen, in their dwellings golden 
Roofs moulding out, not without songs ; 
And the soberer citizens in-their-turn the honey 
Kneading, and the labourers, the poo( (axpif/xaroc), 20 

Laying down their heavy burthen in the narrow gates. 
And with a surly injunction (iciXevafM) the stern-eyed 
Censor (fcoXatnijc) handing over to pale executioners (dif/xcoc) 
The slothful drones (in/^ijv). From which things I am taught 

the following things : 
That many things harmoniously (trvfjLtpwybfc) tending (ipipeiv) to 

the same end 
May conspire (fv/iTEffeiv) in opposite manners. 
As shot frond many hands, many 

Arrows are aimed (aTo%dZofiai) well at one mark (gen,) ; 
As many ways lead Qpipia) to one city, 

And many rivers to the common salt-water of the sea, tO 

And many lines to the same centre of the circle ; 
So countless actions once set-in-motion (Kiviiv) to the same. 
To the samet I say^ end tending (jialyeiy)^ may safely prosper . 
Then come on, king; do thou indeed, going to Gallia, 
And having divided carefully four parts of thy Bretanni, 
Make*war (jn-parriXareiyf aor,) against Gallia, having one par< 

1. 8. "They have," Gr. "there is to them." 
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With which thou shalt have all the land utterly-shaken 

And if to us here not-eyen thrice as much force (/noXoo) 
FuUy-suffice to repel the wild-beast from the gates, 
Let us now (^^17) be worried (eTridioiiaaeadai)^ and from this 
land 40 

Let the name of valour and of good- counsel be lost. 

Shakspease, King Henry V, i. 2. 

XXIII. 

Shame ! unknit the savage and scowling (fficvOpoo) brow, 

And dart not scornful glances (fioXif) from thy eyes, 

Injuring thy prince, thy lord, thy governor (eVi^rariJc)' 

For even, as bitter ice bites the meadows. 

Thou blottest the flower of thy beauty, and thy fair- fame 

Confounded by the fearful whirlwind departs from thee 
(iytrraaOai). 

Nor is this at all a graceful thing, nor a lovely one. 

An angered woman., like troubled water, 

Is unseemly, turbid, unlovely, thick ; 

And while it-is-thus (gen, abs, from €X^)» °^^ ®^®" *^ ^® thirst 
much, 10 

Deigns ever any to drink it, or barely to touch it. 

Thy husband is to thee thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, * 

Thy head, thy sovereign ; and he is wont to care for (iciihtrOai) 
thee. 

And for thy life, yielding his body to painful 

Labours, both by sea and by land equally, during the painfully- 
cold 

Darkness watching, and the cold all-day (waviificpoo) : 

But thou, the wife, warmest thyself within, fearless, safe ; 

And he asks-back of thee (ace) no other reward than only 

Love, cheerful countenance, and obedience. 

How very trifling (<pav\oc) a payment (rcXoc) for so-great 
a service (xp^la) : ^0 

Such honour at least as a subject owes to rulers. 

Such honour it is meet that a wife pav (<pepeiv) to her husband. 

But when she being froward (aVcXyiyc). morose, sullen (rXij- 
/i<uv), bitter, 

Is not willing to draw-with (l^vveKipipeiy) him well advised 

((ppoy€iy)9 
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Is she not now wily, a traitress most base, 

And a bitter-minded enemy to her loving partner (Jvyei/wV/yc) ? 

Shame for the race of women seizes me. 

How simple it is, that to those to whom to offer peace 

Prostrating themselves (wpofficvveiy) it was meet, against these 

they should stir up war» 
And demand rule, sceptres, and sovereignty, 30 

Where it befits them to obey (irideadaC), to serve, to love. 
Why (riwre) is our body delicate, fragile (ovXoc)i weak, 
Unserviceable for labours and struggling (dywyioc) toils, 
If not a peaceableness both of disposition and manners, 
Things according with the laws of our body» it befits us to 

have ? 
Go then, ye froward, but still weak creatures (fipEfA/ia) ! 
Once with me, as with you, high spirit was boiling, 
(And perhaps with me there was more cause,) 
So that 1 exchanged scowling glance for glance (gen,^, 
And reproaches for reproaches. Now I know my weapons 

are as reeds (ddva{), 40 

And that my strength is weaker than every thing. 
And that which we least are, the most able (<j£/xaXi(7ra) to be 

that 
We seem. Check then your unavailing resentments, 
Ladies, submitting your hands to your husband*8 foot; 
And as a token of this homage (riXoc), if he please, 
This my hand is-ready (irdpa) if this brings him pleasure. 

Shaksfeask, Taming of the Shrew, v. 2. 

XXIV. 

Hear, Escalus, a few words from me Speak (opt,), king — 

How many things belong to one ruling well, if I should set- 
forth to thee, 

1 should seem to be idly priding myself (BpvirTeffdai) on long 
speeches. 

For how can it escape me that thou well understandest these 
things. 

And better than I that admonish thee» if I should admonish 
thee. 

Only that there-be-not-want of power to thy merit (flpaiDt 

XXIII. 1.25. The feminine from ending in Ti«, as Sira/vrcaxiit 
a masculine in Tn« is often found Sva/DrlaTiv, irfMtioT^ trpSdorit, 
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I give thee a share of my power (^ir^irrpoF, plur.) according to 

thy desert* 
Both the nature of the populace, and the laws of our country 

(irdXtc), • 

And the forum, and every limit of common (Trdyfcoii^oc) justice, 
I have seen none that understood more than thou doH, 1 
Or tfiat was hy experience more conversant with (cVrpi/SiJc) 

the laws on the one hand (/Ltev), 
Or also wiser by nature for {v(i6^) administering justice. 
Learn from this writing how much I bestow on thee, 
And do thou nothing beyond the things written. 
And let one of these attendants hither Angelon 
Bid be present nigh me. 

What image of me think you he will show forth ? 
For him himself, instead of me absent, to rule 
I have chosen (ex^ Kpiva^) with most settled (/cJpcoc) purpose, 
Him both honoured (ri/LtaX^cti^) with terrors of sovereignty 

[rvpavviKOc), 20 

And graced (iyicoafitiy) as to all things which one dearest 

could be graced mth^ 
So that he has power {aOiyeiv) leds not even than I havcy 
Though being a deputy (evlTpowoQ). Whether approve you 

these things ? 
If any of our countrymen (iroX/njc) is not unworthy • 

To receive so-great a share of royal honour, 
Rightly wouldst thou assign these things to Angelon, king : 
See then (apa) him already approaching hither. 

King, ever obedient to thy wishes 
J come ready-to-leam what things I can serve thee in (vttovjo- 

yeiv). 
Thy character (X^/xo) somehow is stamped by thy deeds, 
And clearly points-out what-sort-of*man (iroloc) thou art to 

those examining well. 
Not then (rvv) thyself to thyself, nor again thy qualities (ra <rd), 
Conceive thou to belong, so as to stand-aloof from the com- 
monwealth. 
And waste-away (per/,) thy virtue on thyself, and thyself on that. 
For of a man to God, as of a lamp to a man 
The use is {wi<l>vKe) ; for it bums not for itself. 
And he that his merit locked within his heart. 
Forbids to be shewed (^ai^^vai), not even at all (dpxnv) appears 

to possess it. 

H 
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For the noblest men for the noblest of enterprizes (aOXij/xa) 
Hath God produced, and furnished (eKieoafiiiy) from among 
men ; 40 

And not in any wise the smallest (Ppaxyc) portion of excellence 
Gives he forth (cV^iSow), as any severe usurer {hayttarrjc), 

before that 
Both thanks and interest (tokoq) secure (neut. pL) to himself 
He establishes, which things bring honour to those lending at 

usury {^ayel^tiy). 
But now, for 1 see thee well understanding the words, 
Having closed my speech, I will- set-forward-on this journey : 
And rule thou, Angelon, in-the-stead-of me absent. 
To thee I assign both the killing and the sparing, (in/in. with 

art,) 
To be decided by thy heart and tongue. 
And he whom before 1 was questioning (dvipeadai), the old 

man Escalus, 50 

Is appointed second to thee (trtOty) in this Scytale, 
Which receive thou from this my right-hand. 

King, let there be some farther trial of me 
Before thou attachest to me (npoadwreiy) so supreme an au- 
thority ; 
Lest any how on a coin unknown and untried-by-fire (aTrvpoc) 
%ou be unawares impressing (^apdatreiy) the stamp of the 

royal head. 
Make-excuses (wpo<l>a(rliw) as to nothing longer ((/(>t/&/e neg,), 

for not the selection 
By us is one uncounselled or unpremeditated {d^ppoyriffToo). 
Come then, receive the honours, cheerful (7rpo0v/toc)> as I 

assign them ; 
For from this city by so necessary 60 

A haste are we urged to this journey. 
That no business (epyoy) appears to me of equal weight 

(laoppoiroc), 
And all things appear to give way to this task alone : 
And letters will tell-out to you my 

Plans and adventures, as opportunity shall make-it-necessary ; 
And be it a care to you that the things hence be told in return. 
And now I am going, and fare ye well, and left-behind 
With-good-hopes (eveXmo) labour at the things enjoined. 

But permit us, for a short way, thee going forth 
To bring on thy way (ohoy wpowipireiy). 70 
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It is not to be allowed, friends, 
For the crisis (uKfiij) begrudges you-both these things, nor is 

there necessity (lei) 
For this care (£ii\aj3fia) for my honour : 
For a power not at all weaker than mine 
1 give you, and to use the laws, as to whatsoever things seem 

good, 
Relaxed {dveifuvog) and again sharpened. 
Now stretch forth (opeyeiy) thy right hand, Angelon, 
For I shall go forth while the populace knows-it-not : 
I love my countrymen, but I love not before (ev) the eyes 
Of the wondering people to stand a gazing-stock : 
Honourable salutations not* at all lift up (aiput) my mind 80 
And the vehement sound in my ears of applauding (ev<i)rjfju>Q) 

shout : 
And if any man loves these things, I call him not discreet. 
But now may ye-both-be-happy until I come back. 

May whatever things thou shalt wish be a care to all the 

gods; 
And may they give thee both a prosperous return, and a good 

journey. 
I. both bear you (£x<ii>) thanks for these things, and again 

(avOiQ ai) may ye farewell. 
Associate (^vve^pos), to speak to thee a few things in free- 
dom (va^priala): 
Grant me (opt.), if I am (rvyxdy^a) asking just things, 
For it is time to know-accurately (hieidivai) the power, what it 

may be. 
And how-great a share of authority belongs to me. 90 

And I myself desiring to learn the same things, together 
With thee wish to go in, ready-to-examine into them, 
And shortly we shall know all things clearly (neut. adj.) 

Shaxspeare, Measure far Measure^ i. 1. 



THE END. 
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